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COOLIDGE'S “I DO NOT CHOOSE TO RUN”: 
GRANITE OR PUTTY? 


CYRIL CLEMENS AND ATHERN P. DAGGETT 


HE columnist of the old Boston Evening Transcript, Rob- 

ert Morris Washburn, put at the head of the first chapter of 
his whimsically entitled volume Calvin Coolidge: His First Bi- 
ography, a brief quotation of eleven words: “I have never been 
hurt by what I have not said.”—C. C.* Perhaps not. Three years 
later, however, twelve words which President Coolidge fash- 
ioned into a statement have unloosed such a continuing flood 
of speculation and argument as would scarce seem the rightful 
lot of a simple declarative sentence. The words have passed in- 
to American folklore and idiom, but their meaning is no clear- 
er now than on that August afternoon almost eighteen years 
ago. Perhaps not so clear. 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge were spending the summer 
of 1927 at the State Game Lodge in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota; the high school building in nearby Rapid City was be- 
ing used as the President's office. Just four years had elapsed 
since Calvin Coolidge had taken the oath as President of the 

1 Robert Morris Washburn, Calvin Coolidge: His First Biography, From Cor- 


nerstone to Capstone to the Accession (Boston, 1924), 3. 
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United States as his father administered it by the light of a 
kerosene lamp in the dining room of his Vermont farm house. 
Now, on the morning of August 2, 1927 —in the third year of 
President Coolidge’s first full administration—news corre- 
spondents who had been assigned to “cover” the President had 
appeared at Rapid City for a regularly scheduled press con- 
ference. They were told to come back at noon for a statement. 
When they returned at twelve o'clock they found the President 
standing, calm and composed, beside his desk. In his hand he 
held a number of slips of paper which had been carefully folded 
twice to conceal their message. ‘‘Are they all here?” he asked his 
secretary. Upon receiving an affirmative nod, the President con- 
tinued, “I will hand these to you.”” The correspondents filed by 
and quickly read their slips, which contained the neatly typed 
statement: “I do not choose to run for President in nineteen 
twenty-eight.” Someone ventured to ask for an amplification, 
but the President shook his head and replied, “None.” The 
conference was over. Not the speculation. Were the President's 
twelve words made of granite or of putty? The conjectures of 
experts, the intuition of friends, the deductions of commenta- 
tors — all continue to tease the public mind and add to the enig- 
matic personality of the thirtieth President of the United 
States. 

Those twelve words electrified, puzzled, and disturbed the 
nation. Did the President mean them? Mean what? Didn't he 
want to be President? Why not draft him? Would he refuse? 
Could a man really refuse to be President? What if his party 
chose him? Did he have a candidate of his own? Suppose there 
were a national crisis? What if the convention were dead- 
locked? 

It had seemed clear in 1927 that Calvin Coolidge could and 
would have the nomination of his party in 1928. Most people 
took his reélection in the campaign that would have followed 
as a matter of course. Now all was political bedlam. Coolidge 
supporters wavered. Did they dare to go ahead? Other candi- 
dates held back. Was the President really out of the running? 
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For four months the pot boiled. In December the Republican 
National Committee met in Washington. Its members were to 
be received by the President at the White House. He had pre- 
pared a written statement to read to them, but the grapevine re- 
ported he would stay off the subject. Suddenly at the end “it” 
came. ““This is naturally the time,” the President read, “to be 
planning for the future. The party will soon place in nomina- 
tion its candidate to succeed me. To give time for mature de- 
liberation I stated to the country on August 2 that I did not 
choose to run for President in 1928. My statement stands. No 
one should be led to suppose that I have modified it. My deci- 
sion will be respected. After I had been eliminated the party 
began, and should vigorously continue, the serious task of se- 
lecting another candidate from among the numbers of dis- 
tinguished men available.” 

“My statement stands.” True enough, but this merely con- 
founded the confusion. There was no overt help to the mem- 
bers of the “you-can-draft-him” group. They faltered, but did 
not give up. Meanwhile the advocates of the Hoover candidacy 
took new strength and went ahead pledging delegates. By con- 
vention time in June they had practically clinched the nomi- 
nation for their candidate. Opposition collapsed and Herbert 
Hoover was chosen. Had the President intended it to happen 
just that way? 

Nothing President Coolidge said later has changed the con- 
viction of many that he was open to draft; nor shaken the cer- 
tainty of a few that he was not only open to it, but actually 
wanted it. His own story in the Autobiography is dismissed by 
the doubters either as leaving the question still open, or as an 
after-the-fact rationalization of a position which events forced 
him to take. 

Others have declined nomination without creating confu- 
sion. No one could doubt the meaning of the statement attrib- 
uted to General Sherman, “If nominated I will not accept; if 
elected I will not serve.”” Theodore Roosevelt's ““The wise cus- 
tom which limits the President to two terms regards the sub- 
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stance and not the form, and under no circumstances will I be 
a candidate for, or accept, another nomination” never created 
any doubt about his position in 1908, however much argument 
has arisen as to its applicability to 1912. More recently we have 
seen how the incumbent of the presidency can leave the way 
open for his party to draft him if it appears necesssary when the 
time comes. 

Two careful full-length biographies of President Coolidge 
are available. On this still-vexed point the authors, Claude 
Moore Fuess and William Allen White, arrive at quite differ- 
ent conclusions.* The whole question as to the meaning of the 
famous statement was reopened by “Ike” Hoover's reminis- 
cences.* 

The authors of this essay have believed that it would be 
worth while to elicit the testimony of a wide group of actors in 
and observers of the political scene of the nineteen-twenties.* 
Now almost two decades after the event, what did they think 
the President meant? This essay reports their replies. 

There can be no doubt that by his statement Coolidge re- 
nounced an active candidacy on his own part. He did not in- 
tend openly to seek the nomination. That, however, doesn’t 
solve the riddle. Arthur Capper, then Senator from Kansas, 
was a guest at the “Summer White House” at the time the state- 
ment was made. He was present in the room in Rapid City 
when the President silently handed the slips of paper to the 
newsmen. After the conference he rode back to the lodge with 
the President. ‘““We talked about the statement for only a few 
moments,” Senator Capper wrote. “He did not seem to want to 
discuss the subject. The only remark he made was, “The people 
have been talking about running me for President again. I 

2 Claude Moore Fuess, Calvin Coolidge: The Man from Vermont (Boston, 
1940), 395-398; William Allen White, A Puritan in Babylon: The Story of Cal- 
vin Coolidge (New York, 1938), 398. 

8 Irwin Hood (Ike) Hoover, Forty-Two Years in the White House (Boston 
and New York, 1934), 167-180. 


4In the following discussion the opinions expressed are, unless otherwise 
noted, contained in letters from their authors to Cyril Clemens. 
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thought I would let them know how I felt about it. I guess 
they will understand it all right.’ ” 

President Coolidge was mistaken. The people didn’t under- 
stand it, or at least their most articulate representatives have 
never arrived at any consensus as to their understanding. The 
real difficulty has been in deciding how Coolidge felt about 
the nomination. It is partly a question not only of what he 
meant, but also of what he wanted. In general there have been 
three interpretations of the statement and its significance. The 
first is that Coolidge did not want the nomination and would 
probably not have taken it; the second, that while he was not 
going to be an active candidate he was not adverse to a “draft” 
nomination; and the third, that he wanted the nomination and 
used the statement as part of his campaign to get it. 


I 


The first of these interpretations, which suggests that “I do 
not choose” was akin to “I will not accept,” is based by many 
on their understanding of the American idiomatic use of 
choose.* Harlan Fiske Stone, who served as Coolidge’s Attor- 
ney-general before appointment to the Supreme Court, was, 
like Coolidge, a native of northern New England and a grad- 
uate of Amherst. Although his background and association 
qualify him to speak, he confesses uncertainty. He tells us that 
“the expression in the mouth of a New Englander might readi- 
ly be taken to mean that he did not intend to run.” A bit more 
certain is Leverett Saltonstall, who today stands as typically as 
did Coolidge for the Yankee virtues and character. “I had no 
doubt,” he says, “that President Coolidge used the word 
‘choose’ in its strictest sense as an indication of a definite de- 
cision.” Scholar as well as politican, Wilbur Lucius Cross, who 

5 See A Dictionary of American English (Chicago, 1938), 1, 497. “Choose, v. 
... 2. collog. To wish to have or to occupy . . . 1871 De Vere 453 A dish offered 


at table is declined with the words ‘I don’t choose any.’ 1908 Dialect Notes Il, 
298 “Will you have some butter?’ “No, I thank you, I wouldn't choose any.’ ” 
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left the deanship of Yale’s Graduate School to serve four terms 
as Governor of Connecticut, is most certain of all: ““This means 
in Yankee land that he had made up his mind, without any re- 
serve, not to run. When a man says ‘I do not choose to do a cer- 
tain thing’ he means that he is open to no further argument 
to do it.” To this New England testimony is added that of 
George H. Moses, from 1918 to 1933 the Senator from New 
Hampshire. He had been one of the first to declare for Cool- 
idge in 1924, and he presided as permanent chairman of the 
convention that nominated Hoover in 1928. “My interpreta- 
tion . . . was a natural one to a Yankee,” he writes. “That 
phrase is current in New England vernacular and is readily 
understandable. For instance, if, when I was a boy, I had gone 
to a dance in the town hall and had asked a girl to dance with 
me and she had refused, and I had then wanted to know why, 
she could easily have said, ‘Because I do not choose to,’ and I 
would have understood it perfectly.” 

Others, outside New England, found the meaning equally 
clear. “It did not occur to me he was saying something peculiar 
or enigmatical,” writes the Missourian, George H. Williams, 
who was in the Senate in 1927. “He was speaking in character 
and in the Vermont vernacular. “Will you have some pie?’ 
“Thanks, I don’t choose any,’ is a table dialogue frequently 
heard in Missouri.” Of the same opinion is Henry F. Ashurst 
of Arizona, a prominent member of the Senate through the 
whole Coolidge period, who points out that “in our early Co- 
lonial days and today in New England, the word implies de- 
cision, finality. The word was used in this sense by Isaiah, 
Shakespeare, Alexander Pope and the Federal Constitution, al- 
though it is sometimes spelled ‘chuse.’ Voters in the United 
States were long called ‘choosers.’’’ The argument from the 
meaning of the word is most forcefully put by the eminent 
jurist and legal scholar, John Bassett Moore, who writes, 
“When, during his second term, he said he would not ‘choose’ 
to run for yet another term, he undoubtedly meant that he 
would refuse to do so. The phrase that one would not ‘choose’ 
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to do a certain thing, meaning that, if asked to do so, he would 
refuse, I have heard not only in the New England States, but 
also in the Middle and Southern States.” To interpret the 
statement otherwise is to “show a lack of knowledge of the 
English language.” 

In the argument one might have expected frequent citation 
of other uses of the idiom by the President. Such citations 
would be the most convincing evidence of all, but they are 
strangely lacking. Of especial interest, therefore, are two in- 
stances given by Roland D. Sawyer, who knew Coolidge well 
when as fellow members of the Massachusetts General Court 
they took the same train to Boston. He tells us that Coolidge 
“used such an expression whenever he wanted to state that he 
had made up his mind and did not want to argue or discuss the 
matter in question. I heard him use it many times. “Choose’ 
and ‘choice’ were favorite words with him.” The first of his 
two examples relates to an appointment. ‘““Thus when Henry 
Cabot Lodge came on from Washington and urged Coolidge to 
re-appoint Colonel Sohier, head of the Highway Commission, 
Coolidge heard him, but made no sign as to whether impressed 
or not—later Lodge sent a couple of friends to further urge 
Coolidge — Coolidge heard them, then thanked them for their 
interest, and arising said, ‘I do not choose to re-appoint Colonel 
Sohier. Good-day gentlemen.’ The next day he sent in another 
appointment.” The other instance is equally appropriate. “I 
heard him say to a group of us, when he was urged to answer an 
assault by a Boston politician, . . . ‘I do not choose to answer the 
attack.’ We knew that he meant he had made up his mind and 
it was no use to further argue.” 

Others who have arrived at the same conclusion as to the 
meaning of the famous phrase have done so not by an analysis 
of the words, but rather by an analysis of the man. “I do not 
think that Mr. Coolidge wanted to be re-elected in 1928,” 
writes Wallace McCamant of Oregon, a life-long Republican 
who had nominated Coolidge for the vice-presidency in the 
convention of 1920. “He was under no obligation to publish his 
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statement that he did not choose to run. He would not have 
done so except as he concluded that it was best for him to take 
this position.” 

The question remains: Why did he take this position? Was 
it his respect for the third-term tradition? The question had al- 
ready been raised in the pre-campaign maneuverings.® It 
seemed unlikely that it would have played an important rdéle 
had Coolidge decided to be an avowed candidate. Still it was 
there. “I have seldom known a man,” writes George Wharton 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, who had followed Boies Penrose as 
Senator and held the seat throughout Coolidge’s term in the 
White House, “who both in thought and action manifested a 
greater regard for the American traditions than Mr. Coolidge 
showed on all occasions. My opinion is, based on many conver- 
sations with him, that he would have welcomed the 1928 nomi- 
nation but felt compelled to put temptation behind him. The 
true interpretation of his ‘I do not choose to run’ is (in my best 
judgment) an inner conflict between personal inclination and a 
sense of patriotic responsibility — in which the latter won out. 
Please understand that in so expressing myself I cannot recall 
or quote specific statements of his on the point in issue.”” Others 
saw the third term tradition as a possible contributory factor 
in the decision. “He did not wish to go on record as opposing 
what amounted in his case to a third term in the White House,” 
writes J. N. Darling, the “Ding” of the New York Tribune’s 
shrewd political cartoons. Another suggestion is offered by 
Godfrey L. Cabot, an associate of Coolidge’s Boston days, when 
he says, ‘I surmise that another reason may have been the time- 
honored tradition that no President should have a longer con- 
tinuance in office than George Washington.” President Cool- 
idge himself in the Autobiography expresses his agreement 
with the third term tradition, and while he says he did not be- 

6 See the statement by President Nicholas Murray Butler before the River- 
side Republican Club, New York Times, February 8, 1927; the editorial, ““Third- 


Term Doctors Disagree,” New York Times, April 18, 1927; and the statement by 
Senator George William Norris, New York Times, April 22, 1927. 
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lieve that it applied to him, he states that others thought it did,” 
and this consideration may have influenced his decision. 

The reason that seemed most significant to many observers 
was President Coolidge’s far from vigorous physique. “I think,” 
wrote Mr. Cabot in the letter already quoted, “John Calvin 
Coolidge . . . did not want the nomination for the Presidency 
in 1928 and that one of the reasons was lack of the strength and 
driving power required in that great office.” This opinion is 
supported by three newsmen who had many opportunities to 
observe the President frequently. “I think he knew, better than 
his physician, that his heart would not serve him another four 
years. He was right; it did not,” writes Oswald F. Schuette, the 
“Politicus” of the Chicago Herald-Examiner. This was also the 
opinion of J. N. Darling, the cartoonist; who wrote, “His health 
was already failing and both Mrs. Coolidge and Mr. Coolidge 
realized that another four years in the White House was more 
than his physique could stand.” David Lawrence gave essen- 
tially the same explanation when he said, ““My own guess is that 
his doctor told him not to run and the subsequent death from 
a heart attack may seem to confirm the warning.” Most signifi- 
cant of all on this point is the testimony of Charles D. Hilles, 
a Republican leader of power and prestige in New York who 
had been chairman of the National Committee and in 1927- 
1928 was still an influential member; moreover, he was one of 
those most eager to have Coolidge accept the nomination in 
1928. For a long time he felt and insisted that the statement 
left the way open to draft Coolidge. Yet now, looking back 
across the years, he feels the renunciation was final. “. . . the 
candle had burned almost to the vanishing point,” he writes. 
“That, I now think, had much to do with his decision to lay 
down the burden. He must have realized that he could not have 
withstood the rigors of another four-year term.” 

Closely related to the question of Coolidge’s health was that 
of his attitude toward his task. He lacked the zest of a Theodore 
Roosevelt, the grim consecration of a Woodrow Wilson. “He 


7 The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge (New York, 1929), 240. 
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had served a term and a half,” writes J. N. Darling, “and felt he 
had served long enough to complete his responsibilities.” A 
very similar estimate comes from Joseph L. Bristow, the former 
Kansas senator: “He had been President by virtue of the death 
of the President for two years, had been triumphantly elected 
in the face of pronounced opposition, and I think that he felt 
that his reputation would be better having acceptably served 
for one full term and a part of a second than to run for the 
second full term and a part of the third, facing the possibility 
of defeat in the second race, so that his New England conserva- 
tive mind convinced him that it was part of wisdom and good 
judgment to decline to run again.” A more poignant personal 
reason is suggested by Senator Ashurst: “He was tired, world- 
weary and owing to the death of a son in 1924, the power and 
glory of the Presidency, for him, had departed — evaporated.” * 

A somewhat different motivation is suggested by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, who was 
himself at least receptive to the nomination in 1928. “There 
was,” he writes, “no happier man than he when March 4, 1929 
arrived. He saw the economic crash coming and he wanted to 
be out of office before it struck the country.” 

All these explanations are deductive. None is based on a 
definite statement of President Coolidge himself. They are on 
the whole consistent with what the President wrote sometime 
after the event in his Autobiography. They suggest that in the 
opinion of contemporaries the post-dated explanation is the 
true one and not a rationalization forced on him by events. 
Curtis D. Wilbur, whom President Coolidge appointed to suc- 
ceed Edwin Denby as Secretary of the Navy, tells of a chat with 
the President within a day or two after he made the statement. 
“It was,” he writes, “very clear to me from our conversation 
that the President had fully determined upon his course of ac- 
tion not to run and I so reported to my associates in the Cabi- 

8 President Coolidge wrote, regarding the death of his son, “When he went the 


power and the glory of the Presidency went with him.” The Autobiography of 
Calvin Coolidge (New York, 1929), 190. 
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net. It is true that the President was besieged to make what the 
besiegers thought was a more definite statement but the Presi- 
dent was a thorough believer in the scriptural injunction ‘Let 
your communication be yea, yea, and nay, nay; whatsoever is 
more than this cometh of evil.’ ” 

It is refreshing to note what someone approaching the mat- 
ter from the outside would thin}. Viscount Cecil was a dis- 
tinguished contemporary of President Coolidge, though he met 
him personally only once. He speaks objectively, therefore, 
when he says, “I should have thought that the most probable 
interpretation was that he meant exactly what he said, namely 
that, without giving any reason for his decision, he didn’t 
mean to be a candidate in 1928.” 

This interpretation of the statement, that it was intended to 
be a final renunciation, is that supported by Claude Moore 
Fuess in his careful study which is the nearest to an available 
“official” biography. He explains that “the man from Vermont 
was only using the idiom of the men and women from whom he 
had learned to talk, and no native Vermonter had any doubt 
what Calvin Coolidge meant when he said, ‘I do not choose.’ ” 
This decision is explained, Dr. Fuess believes, by the Presi- 
dent’s personal feelings and desires: “And so, with the convic- 
tion that Calvin Coolidge felt conscious of the ‘weariness, the 
fever, and the fret’ of the presidency, and also of the danger 
that he would have little to contribute to the office, we can per- 
haps understand why he did not choose to run. The decision is 
less mysterious than some biographers make it seem.” Yet even 
Dr. Fuess suggests a question: “What he would have done if 
he had been nominated unanimously by the convention he had 
not decided.”” Maybe the enigma is not quite removed after all. 
Just what would President Coolidge do to “the nomination if it 
bounced up and hit him in the face”? William Hard, veteran 
Washington newspaper correspondent, believed that he would 
have taken it. The possibility that he might have yielded to the 
wishes of his party leads to further implications. 
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II 


A second explanation, which was commonly offered in 1927 
and is widely held today, is that while President Coolidge was 
not going to be an active candidate himself, he did not choose 
to close the door to the acceptance of a mandate from the party 
and the country. Those who support this interpretation ap- 
proach the problem in two ways. One group holds the opinion 
that President Coolidge would personally have preferred re- 
tirement from office, but might have been persuaded to run for 
reasons of party loyalty or national need. ‘The other group 
holds that he would have liked to have been continued in office, 
but was too modest or too cautious to take the lead himself. 

The former view is expressed by George A. Sloan, the in- 
dustrialist, who has frequently served the government in an ad- 
visory and consultative capacity. He writes that the “use of 
those words simply meant a personal dislike to make the race. 
..- He did not choose, but he did not say that he would refuse 
the nation if its choice was contrary to his own.” That is, ac- 
cording to Arthur Krock, the veteran commentator of the New 
York Times, the statement “was phrased to leave the way open 
for the party to renominate him if it ‘choose.’ ’’ Charles L. Gif- 
ford, the Cape Cod Congressman, places a similar construction 
on the statement: “I can only say that after my long acquaint- 
ance with Calvin Coolidge that his statement —‘I do not choose 
to run’ was not a definite conclusive statement. I really feel that 
he may have had a notion that the public opinion might pos- 
sibly demand that he be again a candidate and that he would 
yield if the pressure seemed strong enough.” 

Such an interpretation was not only held, but also acted up- 
on by Charles D. Hilles. Although he has now changed his 
mind, in 1927 he led an active movement to draft Coolidge and 
believed almost to the last that it could and would succeed. “I 
did not consider it his last word on the subject,” Mr. Hilles 
writes. ‘He might well have meant to say: ‘Now let thy servant 
depart in peace.’ I thought that was intended as a statement of 
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his preference, but that he would not insist upon it. I also 
thought he would be reassured and revived by the almost uni- 
versal response in favor of his continuance in office. And I was 
impressed by the fact that, when the county strongly desired 
him to remain in office, not only because he knew the inside 
workings of administrative government but because it was 
known that he would prevent a narrow-minded partisan ap- 
poach to the delicate problem of Governor Al Smith’s candi- 
dacy, he maintained absolute silence. I saw him the week before 
we departed for St. Louis; he knew I ardently advocated his re- 
nomination and yet he did not admonish me to ‘lay off.’ Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon talked to him on the Friday after- 
noon before the convening of the National Convention. He re- 
ported to us upon his arrival that he believed the President 
would accept the nomination if it should be tendered to him.” 

Eugene Meyer, now publisher of the Washington Post, who 
served as a federal administrative official throughout President 
Coolidge’s tenure of the presidency and who was a member of 
the New York delegation at Kansas City, has his own special 
version of this explanation. The President might not want to 
run again, but there might be circumstances that would change 
his mind. “At the time he made this statement,” Mr. Meyer 
writes, “it was uncertain who would be nominated. The lead- 
ing candidates for the nomination were Hoover and Dawes. 
Hoover represented in a general way the continuation of Cool- 
idge’s policies. Dawes did not. On the contrary, he represented 
Opposition, particularly in connection with the McNary-Hau- 
gen Bill. It seemed and still seems to me that Coolidge chose 
the word “choose” advisedly. What he meant in my opinion — 
and I have nothing to prove this except that it makes sense and 
it is the only explanation I can think of that does make sense — 
was that as a matter of choice he didn’t desire to run, but that 
if it appeared that Dawes was likely to be nominated — then in 
such a case he would throw his hat into the ring. The indicated 
outcome of the convention from the beginning was Hoover.” 
That, Mr. Meyer believes, settled it. 
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The other variation of this point of view is succinctly ex- 
pressed by combining two statements by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, for many years editor of the Nation. “Coolidge did not 
mean that he would not run,” Mr. Villard writes. ““He meant 
that he did not choose to put himself forward as running.” As 
for President Coolidge’s own feelings in the matter, Mr. Vil- 
lard felt that “Cal hoped the lightning would strike him again.” 
George W. Norris, the veteran Nebraska liberal, expressed the 
same opinion more mildly when he said, “I always believed 
that he wanted to run. The country took him at his word, rather 
than at what he meant to say.””, The same estimate of the Presi- 
dent’s personal inclination is given by James M. Cox, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President in 1920, when he ventures the 
belief that Coolidge “would have liked to have stayed on in 
the presidency but he didn’t want to ask for it.” Charles Michel- 
son, later the Democratic National Committee’s Director of 
Publicity who was in 1927 the chief Washington correspondent 
of the New York World, states it as his personal opinion that 
President Coolidge “employed the cryptic phrase . . . with a de- 
liberate purpose of leaving himself open for any movement to 
draft him.” This is likewise the view of William R. Castle, who 
was Assistant Secretary of State under Coolidge: “I do not 
think that the remark meant that he would refuse to run if 
drafted.” 

In the summer of 1927 when the statement was issued, John 
Spargo, the English-born former Socialist who was at the time 
President of the Vermont Historical Society, had just written 
an article for the North American Review® expressing the opin- 
ion that President Coolidge both expected and desired to be re- 
nominated. The statement of August second did not change 
Spargo’s opinion, and he rewrote the article reaffirming his 
previous position. He is still of the same opinion. “I do not 
think that there is any doubt that Coolidge was very much dis- 
appointed that he was not renominated in 1928,” he writes. 


John Spargo, “Coolidge in Spite of Himself,” North American Review. 


(September, 1927), CCXXIV, 337-347. 
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‘And that implies that he did not intend his ‘do not choose to 
run’ statement to be accepted as definitely and finally preclud- 
ing his nomination. He used the language he did deliberately 
to mean just exactly what it said and no more or less. It could 
be paraphrased thus: ‘I shall not, myself, decide to become a 
candidate for reélection; if I am a candidate it will be the will 
and choice of others than myself.’ After his article was pub- 
lished, Spargo talked it over with President Coolidge at the 
White House. He reports that the President told him: “You 
use good English. You understand plain English and do not 
have to have an interpreter. I said that I, Calvin Coolidge, did 
not choose to run. That was all I said and all I wanted to say. 
There was nothing in what I said to interfere with the free 
choice of the party convention or anybody else.” Mr. Spargo 
thinks this supports his interpretation. He admits, however, 
that some others think it doesn’t. 

Why wasn’t President Coolidge an active candidate if he 
really wanted the nomination? Clarence A. Dykstra, now 
provost of the Los Angeles branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia, thinks the famous statement the equivalent of “Barkus 
is willin’.”” He explains its indirection by saying, ‘““He enjoyed 
the Presidency but he was canny at the same time. In my opin- 
ion he was subject to draft but he had heard of the third term 
tradition and how it was brought up against Theodore Roose- 
velt, who had come to the Presidency in the same way that Mr. 
Coolidge did.” The same caution is suggested by Charles A. 
Beard as the explanation. “I thought that Coolidge meant: I 
don’t want to work hard for it and then not get it, but . . . .” 


Ill 


The third explanation develops naturally from the second. 
The chief difference is the motivation assigned to President 
Coolidge. This interpretation has it “that Coolidge’s statement 
that he did not choose to run was merely a trial balloon and that 
he was bitterly disappointed when the Republicans took him 
seriously.” Harry Elmer Barnes, the historian, testified that he 
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has had this explanation of the incident on “pretty good au- 
thority.” Similarly Edgar Ansel Mower, the Chicago Daily 
News correspondent, takes this point of view when he char- 
acterizes the statement as a ‘form of coquetry”’; and Drew Pear- 
son of Merry-Go-Round fame embroiders the same theme 
when he says “I think he was being a little coy.” 

The best known instance of this last interpretation is that of 
“Ike” Hoover, a member of the permanent White House staff, 
who served as Chief Usher throughout President Coolidge’s 
tenure. In his Forty-Two Years in the White House he stated: 
“In plain words the President hoped to be the nominee, ex- 
pected to be the nominee, and was disappointed and distressed 
when he was not chosen by the Convention.” *®° Norman 
Thomas, the perennial Socialist candidate for President, writes 
that he is “inclined to agree with Ike Hoover.” The opinion 
was held by others who were at least physically close to the Presi- 
dent. David Lawrence writes, “In June, 1928 when Coolidge 
was in northern Michigan (or was it Wisconsin), secret service- 
men told me subsequently that they sensed that Coolidge ex- 
pected a complimentary nomination or even a draft.’ On the 
testimony of Walter Lippmann, another set of very close ob- 
servers were of the same opinion: “It was, I think, the general 
belief of informed newspapermen at the 1928 convention that 
he hoped and expected to be nominated by acclamation and was 
very much disappointed when he wasn't.”” Frank Gannett, the 
New York state newspaperman who has long been a power in 
Republican politics, gives it as his understanding “that he 
wanted to be re-elected and that he was remorseful that the 
public took his statement literally.” 

This testimony certainly is not conclusive. The solution of 
the problem depends partly on the analysis of motives that lay 
beneath the surface of words in Calvin Coolidge’s mind and 
heart. These can only be surmised. It depends partly on know- 
ing how he would have acted had something happened that 


10 Irwin Hood (Ike) Hoover, Forty-Two Years in the White House (Boston 
and New York, 1934), 177- 
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didn’t happen. Perhaps he didn’t know that himself. A less stu- 
diously taciturn man probably would have revealed himself, 
perhaps unconsciously, in hi§ conversation or in letters. He 
seems not to have done so. A less aloof personality would have 
confided in family, friends, and advisers. He didn’t. 

The interpretations offered blend into one another. One 
great issue is that of the President’s sincerity. Was he really 
angling for the nomination? The evidence of those who thought 
so is largely that of persons who watched him physically: news- 
papermen, secret servicemen, and the White House usher. 
President Coolidge was by common consent an enigmatic per- 
sonality to many of his countrymen. These deductions without 
further support are not convincing. To reject this interpreta- 
tion that the statement was but a move in a plan to get the 
nomination, is not to answer the question as to the possibility 
of a draft nomination. The renunciation may have been defi- 
nite and sincere, and he might still have welcomed —as who 
would not if it were the spontaneous insistence of his fellow- 
countrymen —or at least have yielded to, a genuine draft. To 
the authors of this paper the bulk of the evidence seems to 
favor the opinion that President Coolidge’s renunciation was 
a genuine one. Who can say that he did not choose wisely? 








HORACE MANN AND THE PEABODY SISTERS 


JOSEPHINE E. ROBERTS 


HEN Mary Mann in 1865, wrote the life of her husband, 

Horace Mann, as an act of devotion to his memory and to 
the cause nearest his heart, she made no mention of herself. Her 
maiden name, Peabody, does not appear in the index. In deal- 
ing with his marriage —an event usually of some importance in 
a man’s life, even though it be, as in this case, his second —she 
wrote only: “On the first of May, 1843, Mr. Mann was again 
married and sailed for Europe to visit European schools.”"* Any 
other references to herself are veiled in terms of ‘‘a friend” or 
‘an imperfect interpreter by his side.’’ Such extreme self-abne- 
gation is hardly understandable, though perhaps forgivable, on 
the part of a devoted wife. 

The same negligence on the part of twentieth-century biog- 
raphers seems less justifiable because modern readers seek to 
know the whole human being, not merely the great educator 
at work. But Mann’s centenary biographer also ignores the 
lady. After telling us that Horace Mann’s Sixth Annual Re- 
port, as Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, recommending the introduction of health and physiology 
into the schools, had raised a storm of wrath, he casually con- 
tinues, “Mr. Mann welcomed a trip to Europe, for which his 
marriage furnished the excuse, to allow the storm to quiet 
down.” 

When Horace Mann, at the entreaty of solicitous friends, 
came to Boston in 1833 to try to recover his health and spirits, 
he took rooms in Ashburton Place, at the home of Mrs. Rebecca 
Clarke, the mother of James Freeman Clarke. There he found 
a strange but interesting group of people: Jared Sparks, Ed- 
ward Rand, James Clarke and his sister Sarah, George Hillard, 

1 Mary Tyler Peabody Mann, Life of Horace Mann (Washington, D. C., 1937), 
174 


2 E. I. F. Williams, Horace Mann, Educational Statesman (New York, 1930), 
161. 
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and Elizabeth and Mary Peabody. To one who had just lost a 
beloved wife and who cherished the privacy of his memories, 
Mrs. Clarke’s well-known garrulousness must have been gall- 
ing. He said, in fact, that “to have known Mrs. Clarke was a 
nuisance.”* Nor did Horace Mann, in spite of his kindness to 
her, meet wholly with Mrs. Clarke’s approval, for she com- 
plained that “Mr. M. had no religious principles and never 
went to church and said some dreadful things about his wife 
which proved he had no religion.” * Elizabeth Peabody de- 
spised her for such talk. Most of the boarders failed to interest 
the new-comer. But Elizabeth Peabody was a good talker, and 
her quiet sister Mary was sweet and charming. 

These two girls, both school-teachers, were deeply touched 
by Mann’s sorrow, and the naturally reserved widower warmed 
to confidence in their quick sympathy and tenderness for him. 
To them alone, in the quiet of their private sitting room in the 
evenings, he could pour out the troubles of his heart. His was a 
new and awful kind of mourning. For this man could believe 
in nothing beyond the grave. Mary doubted for a time the very 
justice of God, who could allow a really good man to suffer 
such agony.® But when the girls learned of his dark Calvinistic 
upbringing, which they believed accounted for everything,° 
they promptly set about to remedy this defect. Almost every 
evening Mann came to their little parlor, where they ex- 
changed information about themselves, read to one another, 
and discussed their reading. Occasionally Sarah Clarke joined 
them, but, according to Mary, Elizabeth Peabody and Horace 
Mann did most of the talking. Elizabeth and Mr. Mann, she 
wrote, “hold metaphysical arguments long enough to exhaust 
all common minds. I generally feel like an exhausted receiver 

8 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, December 16, 1834. 

4 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, November, 1834. 

5 Mary Tyler Peabody Mann, “Estimate of Horace Mann.” Manuscript in the 
Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 

¢“I learned from him in what night of the soul he had been nurtured and 
realized for the first time what a misfortune to mankind has been that creed 


which dishonors God and disenchants man.” Mary Mann, “Estimate of Horace 
Mann.” 
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after they are over, and much farther than before from any 
conclusion upon the matter under discussion.’ She and Sarah 
finally decided that their minds could not take in such philos- 
ophy. 

Very early Mary Peabody's heart was touched. Thirty years 
later she recalled the moment when, holding a door for her to 
pass, Mr. Mann first smiled, and she confessed, “It was not much 
longer before I had the prophetic vision that somewhere in 
eternity if not in time, I should be one with him and he would 
be one with me.””* 

But the friendship brought new problems into her life. What 
would Mrs. Clarke and others say of his being alone with the 
sisters so often? “Lizzy” was very indiscreet. Mary called Eliza- 
beth’s attention to the proprieties. ‘Then too, fearing that she 
might reveal her feelings toward him, Mary avoided his pres- 
ence more and more, thus leaving Elizabeth, who had no fear of 
Mrs. Grundy, alone with him during the long evenings. An- 
other awful, though unspoken, fear held her in thrall. What if 
he should fall in love with “Lizzy”! That Mary had some 
grounds for her fears may be surmised from Elizabeth's ac- 
count of their behavior: 


The first time (and it was soon) he laid his head upon my bosom 
and begged my pardon for taking such a liberty with his grief, I 
told him J needed a friend to my shattered mind and nerves, and 
would he be sincere with me always, and let me tell him all my 
troubles and never flatter me and never keep back a truth which an 
elder brother would tell me, I should be the forever obliged and 
should feel that my sympathy was infinitely overpaid again, again, 
and again. He pressed me to his heart and, with floods of tears, 
thanked me.® 


Certainly Horace Mann did find solace in Elizabeth’s com- 
pany, and most of his slow recovery from hopeless sorrow can 
be credited to her. Early in 1833 Elizabeth told Mary, “I had a 

7 Mary Peabody to Sophia Peabody, [undated letter]. 


8 “Estimate of Horace Mann.” 
® Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, [undated letter]. 
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sweet note from Mr. M. thanking me for my sermon and for 
not wishing him a happy new year and saying that my lettets to 
him while he was in Dedham were in ‘every way encourag:ng 
and sustaining.’ ’’?° ; 

Late in 1833 Mary accompanied her younger sister Sophia 
to Cuba, where they lived until the spring of 1835, in the hope 
of restoring Sophia’s health. During that time Mary, who be- 
came a governess in a Cuban family, was a very homesick maid- 
en indeed. Yet she had hailed this opportunity to get away from 
him who was daily becoming “indispensable’”™ to her happi- 
ness, because she feared that he would be able to read her feel- 
ings since she and Elizabeth were almost his sole Boston com- 
panions. He had stirred her emotions still further by writing 
her an affectionate farewell, in which he'said that she had done 
him good. After her departure he wrote to Elizabeth his un- 
easiness about the voyage: “I would have given anything for an 
Ariel to do my bidding. . .. You know they [Mary and Sophia] 
have my greatest esteem and most affectionate regard and I 
would put into some new language or express it in some new 
forms of speech, so as to make them comprehend it more ade- 
quately. Assure them that nothing but distance can ever come 
between us.’ 

Mary Peabody’s love was not induced by a lack of other ad- 
mirers. There was, at the time in Boston, a certain Mr. Lindsay 
who was much in love with her, but she had discouraged him. 
When he heard of her intended voyage, he hastened to offer 
his hand and, even after her refusal and departure, continued 
to press his attentions with Elizabeth as mediator.** 

During their sojourn in Cuba, Elizabeth kept for her sisters 
a very detailed journal’* of every-day affairs in Boston. First 
reading of these entries suggests that Mary’s fears about Eliza- 
beth had been realized. But careful and consecutive readings 

10 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, January 15, 1833. 

11 “Estimate of Horace Mann.” 

12 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, January 8, 1834. 


18 “Cuba Journal,” letters of April and July, 1834. 
14 “The Cuba Journal,” [privately owned]. 
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reveal that, while Elizabeth was his comforter and ever-present 
help in trouble, it was to Mary that Mann’s thoughts and affec- 
tions were constantly tending. Although he thought that Eliza- 
beth had “‘a mansion in her heart for everyone who suffers and 
truths in her mind enough to heal them all,’’* always his in- 
terest in Mary’s letters was uppermost. In addition to his “usual 
Sunday evening visit,” he came during the week to inquire for 
news from Cuba. Again and again he commented on the letters 
which came from Cuba. “Mr. M. came and was rejoiced at the 
packet and wanted to hear all he could. . .. He was especially de- 
lighted with the sketch of you, which hedeclared he would steal, 
and he wants Sophia to draw him one — quite as good. I had a 
sweet visit from him,” wrote Elizabeth, “but nothing that can 
be shown on paper.” ** Again, ““There is nothing which seems 
to give him so much pleasure as your letters. And the prettiest 
letters you have written are those to him. The last was perfectly 
exquisite.’ But we don’t have to take Elizabeth's words alone. 
Horace Mann has left his own confirmation in a letter which 
Elizabeth copied and sent to Mary. “I am much obliged to you 
for Mary’s letter. It is very interesting and delightful. Her char- 
acter continually develops new beauties to me, though I have 
always admired her from the bottom of my heart ever since she 
bore the Right Rev. Rude Rough Mr. Sparks’ flout so meekly 
one day at dinner time; the conversation being about negroes 
and Indians, wherein his manner illustrated civilization the 
wrong way.” ** He constantly feared, however, that Mary's reti- 
cence in writing to him was caused by her unwillingness to in- 
flict pain. “He said they [Mary’s letters} were certainly very 
beautiful, but he did not think you were as free and easy as he 
wished and that it was all on his account too.”** Again Eliza- 
beth quotes from one of Mann's notes: “I was delighted to re- 
15 Horace Mann to Mary Peabody, March 26, 1834. 

16 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, June 23, 1834. 

17 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, June 29, 1834. 


18 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, June 23, 1834. 
19 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, September, [undated letter]. 
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ceive your note enclosing Mary’s letter. . . . You seem to think 
the letter was not very brilliant. I never would have thought 
whether it was brilliant or not, as its expressions of interest for 
me were worth more than a brilliancy that could illuminate all 
space. .. . 1am sure I owe you as much postage as the enclosed 
[He enclosed two dollars} and never was more value purchased 
at less price.”’*° At another time, commenting on Mary’s “charm 
and grace in letter writing,” he bemoaned his own epistolary 
shortcomings. “ ‘I am limited to a few topics—my sphere is 
small and dark and sad.’ As he said this,” Elizabeth continues, 
“I was standing by the stove warming my hands and when I 
went back to the sofa, he took them both and said, ‘How cold 
your hands are! You do not look well, and I shall cast my 
shadow over you and make you sick.’ I said, “You know I have 
often told you it was no pain to me to share the shadow with a 
friend.’ ’’** 

Elizabeth shared the shadow quite frequently and seemed to 
enjoy the experience. She spent many “beautiful” evenings 
when “Sir Guyon” visited her, sometimes from six to ten-thirty. 
The quality of some of these visits does much to explain why 
Mary was homesick in Cuba. One evening in February of 1834 
he was telling Elizabeth about the theological gloom which had 
darkened his life and how everyone he had loved suffered in- 
comprehensibly. Elizabeth wrote: 


I involuntarily moved up to him and took his hand with my left 
hand and put my right over his shoulder and tried to console him. 
He laid his head upon my shoulder and pressed my hand and said, 
“I trust so. ... How can I feel gratitude,” said he, “when I suffer and 
everybody I love suffers? I have not the elements of this faith. I 
have toiled for the means of enjoyment and of doing good, and they 
have failed. I am too weak to do the work over again. I once set a 
value on life and for life’s best objects, and life is desecrated for me; 
those I love suffer without fault of their own and I cannot relieve 
them. Nor do they find any more compensation than I do in sub- 


20 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, November 21, 1834. 
21 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, March 22, 1834. 
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mission, for there is no love or hope in it that is true, but in lieu of 
this trust of which you speak and which you feel, / have the energy 
of a desperado which makes me try to bear up like a man while I 
must live. | look forward to life with clenched teeth and say come — 
come do your worst — the worst is done —let come what may.”** 


Elizabeth listened quietly to such speeches and then tried to 
show the sufferer the error of his thinking with respect to the 
relation of man to his Creator. When George Peabody, Eliza- 
beth’s brother, called unexpectedly during this consolatory 
scene, Mr. Mann “started from his position and moved to the 
other end of the sofa. . . . As soon as he [George} was gone, he 
[Mr. Mann] returned to his former position.” ** In reply to a 
letter continuing the subject, Horace Mann wrote Elizabeth a 
note of thanks which she also quoted for Mary’s benefit: 


My dear Miss P- Your yesterday's letter, like all your letters, is full 
of moral life. They do me a great deal of good, for if I do not profit 
by them spiritually, they are full of interest for contemplation. I 
hope, however, I shall soon yield my feelings to their truth and per- 
suasiveness. They already command my judgment... . I regret I 
cannot come today to hear Mary’s letters, for they always put my 
nerves into beautiful tune. They affect me like music and more.** 


About a week later Elizabeth “combed his hair all the evening 
almost, which seemed to rest him a little.’’** 

There were other remarkable evenings. Once after a fruit- 
less discussion of the sorrows and problems of his life, Eliza- 
beth reported: 


“A mind may not be remodeled,” said he mournfully. As he 
shivered 1 laid down my fan and put my arm around him while he 
held the other and for a considerable while he sat in silence, but it 
was after tea and soon with an affectionate pressure of my hand he 
said Goodnight and went.** 


22 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, February 7, 1834. 
23 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, February 7, 1834. 
24 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, February 7, 1834. 
25 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, February 18, 1834. 
26 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, [undated letter]. 
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In May there was another pleasantly tender experience after a 
discussion of Mary’s latest letters, as well as such topics as colo- 
nization and abolition: 


At last he got up to go, and we had not reverted to the subject of his 
note. As he got up I said, “Well now, I do not feel half done. I have 
not said what I wanted to say.” He took hold of both my hands and 
drew me for a moment absolutely into his arms and said, “Well, 
and can you not say it now?” “Not now, I believe,” said I. “It wants 
time.” “Well, you can write it, and I will tell you something else I 
want you to write for me —a character of Mr. Taylor.” I promised 
him I would. I asked him to come again and told him I could see 
him privately —as if I were at home, perhaps more so. This led to 
speaking of my situation and employments and he sat down again 
and held me very affectionately until he went. It was a perfect com- 
fort to me to think he could feel free to do this without fear of mis- 
apprehension.”* 


That Elizabeth was enjoying these delicate situations is cer- 
tain. She wrote, “Mr. M. spreads sunshine round my heart by 
his brotherly tenderness, his stimulating approbation, and by 
his expressing that I interest his mind and beguile his sor- 
rows.””** 

Mary in Cuba, however, did have fears of ““misapprehen- 
sion.” Elizabeth replied furiously, “It makes me mad to think 
of your question about whether I take care that his visits are 
not misunderstood. As if my regard for him and tenderness for 
his feelings were not sufficient guarantee that I would do so. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Rice understand exactly the terms of our 
intimacy.’’*® 

When Mary objected to having her letters shown, Elizabeth 
exclaimed, “I am astonished that you and Sophia are wrothy at 
my showing anything to dear Mr. M. which he wants to see. I 
should think you would give me carte blanche for that.’’*° 

27 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, May 17, [1834]. 

28 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, February 8, 1834. 

29 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, [undated letter]. Elizabeth was living 


with the Rices as a governess to their children. 
80 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, November 18, [undated]. 
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Even Horace Mann himself drew a line for the sake of con- 
vention. When he was ill in his room, fruit, flowers, and notes 
he would accept, but her proffered visit he declined: 


Your billets do me good, for I can read them all to myself, and you 
would do me more good than all if I could have a good long visit 
from you — but oh this generation! They can never appreciate the 
motives that make me desire to see you or you to see me—and as 
they cannot know the true motives, they will find one that is not 
true. On this we must withhold from them the opportunity to mis- 
construe. I could not consent to leave the world without seeing you, 
but of that I do not know that there is any immediate ground to 
fear or hope. Yours affectionately . . . .** 


But worst of all in Mary’s opinion, Elizabeth discussed with 
him their personal troubles, for in their younger days the two 
girls did not live together very comfortably. Elizabeth's un- 
tidiness, coupled with her impetuous frankness, offended 
Mary’s sense of propriety, and Elizabeth’s forcefulness in dis- 
cussion made Mary withdraw into silence. After questioning 
Mann about her personal appearance, Elizabeth wrote: 


I then asked him if he thought that . . . I was ever betrayed into an 
overbearing, intrusive, masculine manner. He said, No indeed, that 
he thought it was remarkably the other way and that I gave every 
mind a chance and remarkably free from taking advantage of my 
superior gifts of mind! He then added that he had, however, been 
led to infer from your manner to me that I was so to you . . . and he 
had observed you always withdrew an opinion —or forbore to ex- 
press it — when it was different from mine. . .. He said nobody who 
saw ycu could doubt your intense affection for me, your meekness, 
and gentleness. Everybody must know that you would never have a 
harsh thought or a harsh word toward anybody, that you were all 
humility and sweetness and self-sacrifice.** 


But Elizabeth was not satisfied. She thought that her sister’s 
attitude gave people a wrong impression of her. When Mary 


%1 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, September, [1834]. 
82 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, January 5, [1835]. 
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objected to having her personal relations discussed, Elizabeth 
wrote in defense, “I never should have talked as freely with Mr. 
Mann about us and myself . . . if J had felt it was ‘impossible 
for him’ to be sincere and simple back again. . . . I have torrent 
feelings, 1 allow, but they are feminine. They are sentiments, 
not passions, and they should be treated therefore with deli- 
cacy. They do not come from the blood but from the intellect- 
ual soul and they are pure.” * 

Elizabeth felt called upon rather frequently to justify her- 
self. She disapproved of her sister Sophia’s writing letters to a 
new-found friend in Cuba, but she said of herself, “I . . . never 
write to any but an engaged or married man, save to Mr. M. 
whose peculiar sufferings, as well as his very remarkable char- 
acter, gave me a ground that imagination itself could not de- 
vise for J. B.” [Sophia’s correspondent)}.** 

In another letter Elizabeth explained her true position, and 
for one so ingenuous and naive of character as Elizabeth Pea- 
body her explanation is probably the true one: 


We talked very delightfully about a great many things—and the 
difference between love and friendship. And delicate as the subject 
was, the conversation was perfectly unembarrassed and pleasant, 
and I feel a great deal more certain than ever I have done that no 
misunderstanding can ever come between us — however affectionate 
we may be. It is a brother’s and sister’s love on both sides and now 
I know he will never think otherwise. It would be impossible to 
write the conversation, but if you were here I would tell it to you. 
My friendship is a great comfort to him and he needs its constant 
ministration. I only wanted to be sure that he would never feel that 
I felt more than friendship for him in order that he might have no 
sense of responsibleness in receiving my kind offices. And I am 
quite sure he never felt more happy about it than he did that night. 
... Not that it would not be possible for Mr. M. to make me love 
him exclusively. But I could not do it unless he had or did try for 
it. And his situation — his gray hairs and his sorrows — has ever pre- 


38 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, [undated letter]. 
84 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, September, [1834]. 
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cluded from my imagination that possibility. I know what the feel- 
ing of love is,—for I have been sought and all but won —and this 
knowledge has always given me assurance that—strong as my friend- 
ship is, deep as my interest is in Mr. M.—it is a totally different feel- 
ing. ...% 


In this same letter Elizabeth assured her sister, “I am per- 
fectly willing that you should know all about me.” And cer- 
tainly she freely told Mary all that she did or even thought and 
also encouraged Mary to appear at her best to Mr. Mann. She 
was forever admonishing her sister to write to him and en- 
joyed quoting his compliments to her. “Your letters to him are 
the best (next to your sea journal) you have written, and some 
of them are superior to that, and they give him exquisite pleas- 
ure.’’** And “Make a point, dear, of putting on paper your most 
beautiful experiences for him. None need it more—so much.” 
He came, despite sickness and cold, to hear Mary’s letters and 
paid the postage on her mail. “I hope,” Elizabeth urged, “all 
this will encourage you to write always a note when you haven't 
time for a letter.’’** 

And what about Horace Mann's position in this strange tri- 
angle? It is fairly evident that he took Elizabeth at her word 
and treated her as a sister. He addressed her in his letters as 
“My dear Sister,” and recognized the sincerity of her sym- 
pathy. He wrote, “It would be impossible for you to know of 
any high degree of suffering in any large portion of your fellow- 
beings, whether they were on the other side of the ocean or on 
the other side of the grave, without your own conscious sym- 
pathy going forth and pervading that suffering and feeling it 
as though it were inflicted on your own spirit. . . .”** During 
this difficult phase of his life when Elizabeth was his only con- 
fidante, he undoubtedly found spiritual consolation through 

35 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, October 5, [1834]. 

36 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, [undated letter]. 

37 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, September 8, [1834?]. 

38 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, November 21, [1834]. 


89 Horace Mann to Elizabeth Peabody, July, 1834. Quoted in Life of Horace 
Mann, 49. 
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her companionship. In a note quoted by Elizabeth he writes, 
“You must not think you do not do me a great deal of good 
even if you do not see any outward effects of your beneficial in- 
fluence. Yours very affectionately.” * 

Perhaps, too, Horace Mann was peculiarly susceptible to 
feminine solace. The intolerable suffering he endured after the 
death of Charlotte Messer, his youthful first wife, is only one 
indication of this susceptibility. There is another in his rela- 
tions with one Catherine Havens, who was his confidante dur- 
ing the period before his marriage, while he was waiting for 
Charlotte to grow up. A libel was once started (but promptly 
stopped by the busy Miss Peabody) to the effect that Horace 
Mann loved Catherine and continued to do so even after his 
marriage. Once, years later, Elizabeth visited Catherine Havens 
Hilliard at Dedham and recorded some statements that Cath- 
erine made about Mr. Mann. “She said he was among the very 
few persons in the world who perfectly understood her. There 
was perfect sympathy between them —there had always been 
perfect confidence. She wanted to see him. .. . : And,” adds Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘there was a simplicity and unreserved and free reference 
to the past about it all which convinced me that the past was all 
friendship. And I think it highly probable that she was for years 
the confidante of his affection for his wife. . . .""** When Eliza- 
beth reported this visit to Mr. Mann, “He was full of eagerness 
to hear about Catherine—was interested in her health, her 
children, everything. ‘But what did she say about my wife?’ .. . 
He said he longed to see Catherine and he hoped to through 
my means but he must see her alone. . . ."’** Elizabeth promised 
to try and did later arrange a meeting between these two friends 
at her home. 

Elizabeth and Horace Mann had a good many interests in 
common. Both were ardent reformers. Mann took both Mary 
and Elizabeth to visit Dr. Howe’s Institute for the Blind. From 

40 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, August, [undated letter]. 


41 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, August g, [undated]. 
42 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, August 9, [undated]. 
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that time on, all the Peabody girls were actively interested in 
the school. Once Elizabeth was attending the examination ex- 
ercises there when Mr. Mann, one of the trustees, came in. “He 
gave me two beaming looks at different stages of the exercises,” 
she says. ““How god-like is the real unaffected philanthropy of 
mankind!” * Since both were educators at heart, teaching also 
provided a common interest. (Elizabeth began her career as 
teacher at the age of sixteen and, one might well say, continued 
it till she was ninety-four.) 

It is well known that Dr. Channing was an important influ- 
ence in Horace Mann’s life but less well known that Elizabeth, 
who was for years Dr. Channing’s amanuensis, introduced 
them. Mann wrote in his journal on June 4, 1837, “Hearing 
common sermons gives my piety the consumption. Ministers 
seem to me not to care half as much about the salvation of man- 
kind as I do about a justice’s case. . . . Let me always except in 
this city, however, Dr. Channing and good old Father Tay- 
lor.”"** Many an evening he and Elizabeth spent with Dr. 
Channing, whose sermons, Mann declared, “gave laws to the 
imagination and landmarks to the affections.” Elizabeth in- 
formed Mary that Mann’s approbation was highly valued by 
Dr. Channing, “I never saw him so much gratified. He thought 
it was the best proof that he had succeeded.” ** 

The two friends were also both writers and spent much time 
criticizing each other’s work. Elizabeth told Mary, “I read to 
him part of my article on Moses and he criticized it, the style, 
pretty severely but said various agreeable things by way of en- 
couragement.” “* Often he begged to hear her articles and then 
was usually quite severe in his criticism. Once he advised her 
to re-write a review of Miss Sedgwick eleven times! He censured 
her lack of clarity and good taste and concluded, after an in- 
cisive criticism, “Only a brother would tell you this.” ** Some- 

43 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, [undated]. 

44 Life of Horace Mann, 74. Elizabeth also introduced Mann to Taylor. 

45 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, April, [undated]. 


46 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, November 8, [undated]. 
47 Horace Mann to Elizabeth Peabody, [undated]. 
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times he apologized later for the roughness of his “manner” of 
criticism. He told her that her letters were better than her 
printed work, a perfectly true judgment. Yet he valued her 
“wise suggestions’ about his own writing and paid her a dollar 
a page for some “excellent criticism.” He sent her one of his 
lectures with the comment, “I should like to have you see the 
lecture because I have faith that you would deal sincerely with 
me and tell me to the uttermost point and pendicle what strikes 
you as too short or too long, too high or too low therein. . . .”’ ** 

When the two Peabody sisters returned from Cuba, Eliza- 
beth was helping Amos Bronson Alcott with his Temple School 
and by March, 1835, was living with the Alcotts. Mary then 
lived at 17 Pearl Street with her brother George, scraping along 
with one Italian pupil to pay expenses and living in one black 
silk gown, which forever needed mending. Her chief complaint 
was that she had no place to entertain Mr. Mann! After a short 
interlude of teaching in the Alcott school during an absence of 
Elizabeth, Mary found it necessary to return to Salem, where 
she readily established a successful school for little children in 
her home. Thereafter there were many letters from Mann and 
repeated visits to Salem. 

Sometime during this period Mann was the cause of an alter- 
cation between the sisters. Elizabeth objected to Mary’s habit 
of sending letters to Mr. Mann by separate post. She wrote from 
Boston rather bitterly. 


I should not read your letters to Mr. M., even if you did send them 
open, as I do not wish to be any interference to a confidential cor- 
respondence nor — since I know there would be a separate confi- 
dence (that there is, rather) —is it now the slightest additional dis- 
turbance to have it go on. I had rather it would. In other words, 
since I do not receive the same free communication that you do— 
and this is a point settled —it is a trouble to be in the way of this 
free communication with you, when I think it is so essential to him 
to have freedom and unbounded confidence with some.*® 


48 Life of Horace Mann, 53. 
49 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, 1836. 
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When Mr. Mann told Mary something which he neglected to 
tell her, Elizabeth stormed, 


I intend to ask him why he tells you such circumstances and re- 
fuses to tell me. . . . I want to know why I should be excluded from 
confidence of the same nature he bestows upon you.” 


She was still combing his hair evenings when he was tired. Her 
whole attitude excluded the idea of a love affair! 

In this period Elizabeth and Mann began to chafe under 
some harsh words. He wrote that their suffering “all proceeded 
from a too ardent desire of doing good and of having events 
set right immediately which require the element of time for 
their rectification.” ** Desire and prudence were not quite bal- 
anced in Elizabeth Peabody. In the same letter, he said that his 
mind had, nevertheless, been as much benefited by knowing 
her as she said hers was by knowing him. 


I have only had occasion to regret your too generous sympathy, 
which has subjected you to pain that ought not to have been yours 
to feel. To have known you, however, can never be otherwise than 
both pleasurable and useful to me. Besides, if I had not known you, 
I should not have known your sister Mary, and then I should have 
missed that image of perfect purity and disinterested affection... .** 


By 1836 Mr. Mann was addressing the second Miss Peabody 
as Mary, and by the time he had become secretary of the newly 
created Massachusetts Board of Education and was lecturing 
all over the State, he was still finding time to call in Salem. 
There he became known as the “High Priest of Education.” All 
the Peabody family followed his lectures with interest and en- 
thusiasm, and Mary dubbed a speech by George Hillard as 
mere “chips” after Mr. Mann’s. When he could not call, he 
wrote to Mary, “Do take good care of that good head of yours 
My heart has great regard for it,” and “You and your sister 

50 Elizabeth Peabody to Mary Peabody, 1836. 

51 Horace Mann to Elizabeth Peabody, [undated]. Letter in the Library of the 


Massachusetts Historical Society. 
52 Horace Mann to Elizabeth Peabody [undated letter]. 
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charm more out of my stagnant brains than anybody else.” “ 
Meanwhile Nathaniel Hawthorne was calling often upon 
Sophia, Mary was writing her Flower Fables, and the educator 
was getting busier and busier with his new work. Elizabeth, by 
that time teaching in West Newton, complained that she never 
even heard from him. 

Late in 1839 or early in 1840 the Peabody family moved to 
13 West Street, Boston, where Elizabeth started her famous 
Book Shop. The courtship of Sophia Peabody and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne went on in the back parlor, but little can be traced 
concerning the love affair of Mary Peabody and Horace Mann. 
The intimations are that Mary was teaching children and over- 
working. Sophia wrote of her in that period, “No words can 
ever express what a spear in my side it has been to see her year 
after year toiling for all but herself and growing thin and pale 
with too much effort.” ** Of these years Mary Mann recalled in 
her memorial journal, “He let me share his griefs, his cares,* 
and his returning interest in life. Thus passed ten holy years of 
disinterested love for him, for pecuniary misfortunes that had 
impoverished him® and forebodings of shortened life . . . made 
it long doubtful whether he would ever feel it right to marry 
again. He knew that I was happy in his confidence and friend- 
GP 200," 

And so it was that when Sophia Hawthorne heard of Mary’s 
engagement in late April of 1843, she was both surprised and 
delighted. Since everyone was so much surprised, Mary felt 
that she had kept her secret very well. And this is the point 

58 Horace Mann to Mary Peabody, [undated]. Letter in the Library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

“4 Lloyd Morris, The Rebellious Puritan, Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne (New 
York, 1927), 179. 

55 The Secretary of the Board had been given no clerk and consequently 
spent all he could afford of his salary in his office. “He was obliged to do all his 
own writing and copying. He had no other assistance than what a friend oc- 
casionally insisted upon rendering him when his strength was seen to be nearly 
exhausted.” Life of Horace Mann, 162-163. 

56 In 1834 Horace Mann’s only brother failed in business, and the over-bur- 


dened educator became liable for five or six thousand dollars worth of debts. 
57 “Estimate of Horace Mann.” 
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where the biographers begin. On the first of May, 1843, Horace 
Mann was married to Mary Peabody at the Peabody home in 
Boston at 11: 30 o'clock, and at 12:30 the two set sail on the 
Hibernia for Europe, where Mann was going to inspect schools. 
So, Mary concludes, “Everything seemed to have come to an 
end and then to have begun again. My sore heart was made 
whole then. It had suffered too cruelly for him and now there 
was peace.” ** 

When they stopped in Halifax Mary wrote playfully to her 
mother that Mr. Mann was “a good husband so far.” * And in 
spite of the fact that she continued to be private secretary to 
the great man for many years to come and often had an ex- 
tremely hard life, she apparently continued to think so till the 
end of her days. 

58 “Estimate of Horace Mann.” 


58 Mary Peabody to Mrs. Peabody, May, 1843. Letter in the Library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 








THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE 


WILLIAM GWYER NORTH 


HE Dartmouth College Case originated as a local squab- 
ble between two factions in the Hanover church as to 
whether or not Roswell Shurtleff, newly appointed to a theo- 
logical professorship, should also serve as pastor of the Church 
of Christ at Dartmouth College. The duties of pastor had for- 
merly always been coupled with the duties of the professorship, 
and the Board of Trustees felt that this arrangement should be 
continued. However, during the interval before Professor 
Shurtleff’s appointment, the church had been supplied on a 
temporary basis by Professor John Smith, and President John 
Wheelock now insisted that Smith remain as pastor. The Han- 
over congregation was pardonably willing to be freed from the 
overpoweringly dull ministrations of Professor Smith, and Pro- 
fessor Smith himself thought that Shurtleff’s appointment car- 
ried with it the duties of pastor to the church. The President, 
however, was adamant, and as far as anyone can now tell, ada- 
mant only because he was determined that “his will in Han- 
over must prevail.”* After various attempts to compromise 
matters, the Hanover group, supporting Professor Shurtleff 
and the Trustees, formed themselves into “The Church in the 
Vicinity of Dartmouth College” while the congregation at 
Dothan, Vermont, a part of the Hanover ecclesiastical com- 
munity, continued under President Wheelock’s guidance with 
the original style. Since Wheelock himself had always held to 
the forms of Presbyterianism, the Dothan congregation main- 
tained those forms. But since Presbyterianism was all but ex- 
tinct in the Connecticut Valley, the new church at Hanover at- 
tached itself to the Congregational Association.* The differ- 
1 Leon Burr Richardson, History of Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H., 
1932), I, 290. 


2 Richardson, 1, 291 
8 Richardson, 1, 292 et seq. 
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ences were slight and in themselves unimportant, but in view 
of later developments this public attachment of the Trustees 
and their church to the dominant religious sect is significant; 
it lent color to their opponents’ charges of a plot to assume con- 
trol of the state and “move the springs of government.” * 

This schism occurred in 1810, and thus matters rested for a 
time. But the seed of dissension between President and Trus- 
tees had been sown and it was not many years before it grew in- 
to a rank tangle of accusations and counter-accusations, the 
fierce jungle growth of a bitter political campaign, and finally 
into a forest of facts, charges, and laws which required the gen- 
ius of John Marshall himself to cut through in his celebrated 
decision when the Dartmouth College Case came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1818 and 1819. 

This opinion of Marshall’s, which seems to have little 
enough to do with the original dispute, extended the princi- 
ples laid down by the decision in the case of Fletcher v. Peck in 
1810. Then the Court had declared that the clause of the Con- 
stitution guaranteeing the sanctity of contracts was applicable 
to contracts entered into by a state as well as those between in- 
dividuals. Now, in 1819, the Court went a step further and 
affirmed that a charter “‘is a contract, the obligation of which 
cannot be impaired without violating the Constitution of the 
United States.’ * Ample recognition has been given to the im- 
portance of this decision. Sir Henry Maine called it “the bul- 
wark of American individualism against Democratic impa- 
tience and Socialistic fantasy.’’* Another writer has more recent- 
ly declared that it was “‘a victory for the forces of political and 
religious bigotry and intolerance.”* But in between these di- 
vergent points of view there is plenty of room for the conclu- 
sion that the decision was one of the six or seven opinions of 
John Marshall which profoundly determined the direction of 
our constitutional development and economic growth. 

4 John Wheelock, Memorial (n.p., 1816), 6. 

5 4 Wheaton (1819), 650. 

6 Popular Government (Boston, 1893), 248. 


7 Horace H. Hagan, “The Dartmouth College Case,” Georgetown Law Jour- 
nal (May, 1931), XIX, 421. 
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It would seem, then, that the successive steps by which an in- 
significant squabble in the Hanover church developed into a 
matter of constitutional interpretation are in themselves im- 
portant. For the case was projected into politics where, in the 
campaign of 1816, it contributed to the downfall of Federal- 
ism in New Hampshire and the triumph of the Democracy. If 
that campaign itself was extremely unedifying, one does see, 
toward the end and in the aftermath, that one man at least was 
concerned, not with public or private office, but with the reali- 
zation of certain deeply cherished principles: the complete 
separation of church and state, the necessity for a curb on the 
power of corporations, and the responsibility of a state for its 
educational institutions. 

The temporary settlement of the church dispute in Hanover 
by the founding of a new congregation did little to abate the 
antagonism between President Wheelock and the Board of 
Trustees; it flared up each time there was a new appointment 
to be made. The Board claimed the sole right to perpetuate it- 
self; the President claimed the right to advise and be heard. 
One by one the President’s candidates were rejected; one by 
one the Board chose men of its own way of thinking. When 
Eden Burroughs, the last of Eleazar Wheelock’s trustees, died 
in 1813, John Wheelock, son and successor of the founder, felt 
that the last tie with the past had been broken. He had a strong 
dynastic feeling, and when the Board elected the Reverend 
Seth Payson of Rindge over his own candidate, it seemed to him 
to be not only a case of lése majesté toward himself, but an in- 
suit to the memory of Eleazar Wheelock. He might well have 
been perturbed, for this appointment marked the end of his 
rule: he now had but two supporters on the Board, and the 
famous ‘““Octagon”’ was now complete. This monster, which so 
roused the horror of the Wheelock party in years to come, in- 
cluded, besides Payson, Nathaniel Niles of Fairlee, Vermont, 
whom Jefferson called the ‘‘ablest man he ever knew” ;* Thomas 
W. Thompson of Salisbury, New Hampshire, the man who 


8 John King Lord, A History of Dartmouth College 1815-1909 (Concord, 
N. H., 1919), 62. 
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trained Daniel Webster in the law; Timothy Farrar of New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire, for many years judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas; Elijah Paine, formerly United States Sena- 
tor from Vermont; Charles Marsh, long head of the Vermont 
bar; Reverend Asa McFarland of Concord; and Reverend John 
Smith of Salem, New Hampshire. The two Trustees who re- 
mained faithful to the President were Judge Stephen Jacob of 
Windsor, Vermont, and Governor John Taylor Gilman of New 
Hampshire.® 

In faculty appointments, too, the Trustees had seemed delib- 
erately to override the President’s wishes. In 1810 they ap- 
pointed Zephaniah Swift Moore to the chair of languages in 
preference to Elijah Parish, Wheelock’s candidate; thereafter 
the President could number among his faculty allies only Dr. 
Cyrus Perkins of the Medical School. 

These and other defeats at the hands of a determined Board 
at length convinced Wheelock that alone he would never be 
able to reéxert his authority, and he decided to appeal to the 
Legislature for aid. When he reached this decision, early in 
1815, the Legislature of New Hampshire was heavily Federal- 
ist. Of the parties to the college controversy, all were Federalists 
except Nathaniel Niles, one of the Trustees. There can, there- 
fore, have been no thought in the President’s mind of turning 
the dispute into a partisan question. He undoubtedly merely 
hoped to present such a strong case that a Legislature with any 
feeling would be bound to redress his wrongs. In order that 
his appeal might fall on well-harrowed ground, he determined 
to make first a public statement of the case in the hope of so 
arousing popular sympathy that the hand of the Legislature 
would be forced. For help in the preparation of this statement 
he turned to his old friend, Elijah Parish of the class of 1785. 

Parish was the extremely orthodox minister at Byfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in the intensely conservative county of Essex. He 
had become, as had so many of the older Congregational clergy, 
a virtual dictator of the thoughts of his parishioners. Even the 


® Lord, 62-65. 
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very sympathetic author of a biographical sketch quotes a let- 
ter from a fellow clergyman saying, 


In theory, Dr. Parish was a Congregationalist. Perhaps, in more 
senses than one, he might have been termed a high-church Congre- 
gationalist; he claimed it to be the true mode of Church govern- 
ment. ... Possibly Dr. Parish’s agency as a pastor was more extended 
than it should have been. It may appear that the people too much 
gave up their thinking to be done for them, and confided in their 
pastor's views unwisely.’° 


Parish was, of course, a Federalist, and he reflected the extreme 
views of the party leaders, the Essex Junto. His hatred of any- 
thing smacking of democracy was intense, and he thundered 
from his pulpit in all the righteous wrath he could muster. The 
foreign policy of the Madison administration filled him with 
particular fury. Forgetting that in 1801 he had denounced as 
dangerous, if not sinful, the attacks then being made on the 
Adams administration, sternly telling his flock that “your pub- 
lic characters are your own choice,” in 1813 he in turn at- 
tacked President Madison as “the angel of wrath . . . filling the 
land with devastation and misery,” while the Congress had “‘es- 
tablished iniquity and murder by law.” In common with 
others of the Essex Junto, Dr. Parish felt that secession was New 
England's proper answer to “Mr. Madison’s War,” but even his 
own party had on one occasion at least been revolted by his in- 
temperance of speech.** The Democrats rebuked not so much 

10 Rev. Leonard Withington, D.D., to William B. Sprague, D.D., printed in 
Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (New York, 1857), U1, 270. 

11 Quoted in William Plumer, An Address to the Clergy of New-England on 


their Opposition to the Rulers of the United States. By a Layman (Concord, 
1814), 12. 

12 Elijah Parish, A Discourse, delivered at Byfield, on the Annual Fast, April 
8, 1813 (Newburyport, 1819), 22. 

18 In 1810 the Federalist Legislature of Massachusetts had refused him the 
customary courtesy of asking to have printed an address delivered before them, 
but Dr. Parish published it independently. It appeared as A Sermon Preached 
at Boston before His Excellency Christopher Gore, Governor, His Honor David 
Cobb, Lieut. Governor, the Council and Legislature, upon the Annual Election, 
May 30, 1810 by Elijah Parish, D.D., Pastor of the Church in Byfield. (Boston, 
1810). 
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his intemperance as what they felt to be his meddling in politi- 
cal matters. During 1814 Governor Plumer of New Hampshire 
wrote a series of vigorous newspaper articles, later published 
in pamphlet form,"* censuring not only Dr. Parish but other 
clergymen for their habit of political meddling. ‘A Clergyman 
preaching party politics,” he advised, “merits less attention 
than the meanest of his hearers.”” And he quoted Burke: “Poli- 
tics and the pulpit are terms that have little agreement.” ** But 
none of this had any effect on Dr. Parish, who continued to be 
the bitter and outspoken foe of everything democratic, urging 
secession as a cure for the evils which had fallen upon New 
England. 

Dr. Parish greatly admired President Wheelock” and the ad- 
miration was returned fully, if in slightly more measured 
tones.'’ The President had repeatedly tried to obtain for Parish 
a faculty appointment, and as late as February, 1815, just as 
the college controversy was about to become public property, 
Parish was still seeking a position. “My present course does not 
quite satisfy me,” he wrote. “I wish you would appoint me pro- 
fessor at some College, at Dartmouth, if you please; or Presi- 
dent, (not of Dartmouth), of anything else.”’** And so it was per- 
haps natural that when the President wanted an ally for his 
proposed campaign against the Trustees, he should turn to 
Parish for aid. 

14 An Address to the Clergy of New England... . 

15 An Address to the Clergy of New Engiand ... , 6, 7. 

16 He had once lamented that the outright sale of the manuscript of John 
Wheelock's ambitious “Philosophical History of the Advancement of Nations 
with an Inquiry into the Causes of their Rise and Decline” was a more terrible 
mistake than had been the sale of Paradise Lost for £5, although when Nancrede, 
the Boston bookseller who had undertaken to publish the work, sent it to Eng- 
land for prior publication there, the English readers for the publisher could 
find nothing in the book to recommend it in any way — they could not even dis- 
cover a central thread of thought. See Richardson, 1, 260. 

17 In a letter published as a sort of preface to Parish’s Sacred Geography: or a 
Gazetter of the Bible (Boston, 1813), Wheelock informed the public that “The 
work carries evidence of industry, research, and discernment. It is interesting in 
matter, its style is perspicuous, concise and appropriate; its arrangement, judi- 
cious and correct.” 


18 Elijah Parish to John Wheelock, February 2, 1815. Letter in the Dartmouth 
College Archives. 
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With evident labor, President Wheelock prepared a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Sketches of the History of Dartmouth College 
and Moor’s Charity School with a Particular Account of Some 
Late Remarkable Proceedings of the Board of Trustees from 
the Year 1779 to the Year 1815.” This document was well 
planned and powerfully written, and the fact that almost none 
of it was true did nothing to lessen its effectiveness later. Com- 
pleted, the famous “Sketches” were sent off to Dr. Parish who 
wrote “A Candid, Analytical Review of the ‘Sketches’” and 
published the two works together at Newburyport. 

Before publication, however, he wrote explaining his meth- 
od in producing the “Review”: 


My object has been to keep my own temper, & make everybody 
else angry. There is a kind of secret, biting satire, where the author 
is at his ease, & seems to say only what he is compelled to say, but 
yet, like a soft, secret gas it penetrates the very bones. My object has 
been to make the Reader respect and love the P---t, but despise the 
Pr-f-rs, & hate the Tr-st-s.’® 


Parish proceeded to put these principles into practice, with 
certain additional features that make the whole performance 
one of marked intellectual dishonesty. He wrote throughout 
the “Review” under the pretense that he was a liberal-minded 
citizen of New Hampshire flying to the rescue of a fellow-liberal 
persecuted by a band of ultra-orthodox Calvinists who were 
striving to ruin education in the state. From one as orthodox 
and uncompromising as himself the following paragraph can 
scarcely be regarded as anything but the most arrant demagog- 
uery: 


But duty impels us to a consideration more alarming, than any 
before suggested; a consideration, which strikes at our altars, our 
firesides, the rights and liberties of the people, this imperium in 
imperio, this independent government in an independent state, as 
it claims to be, may soon become an organized aristocracy, extend- 
ing its influence with hallowed pretension, under a Sectarian ban- 


19 Elijah Parish to John Wheelock, March 7, 1815. Letter in the Dartmouth 
College Archives. 
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ner, to give a tone to the government, and to manage the State. . . . 
Are they then absolutely independent? Is here [sic] no power to con- 
trol them? Time may soon unfold what may be the consequences of 
concentrating such unbridled power in such an organized body of 
great, and learned, and influential men, furnished with such ample 
funds. They may, perhaps, begin to rule the State by drawing round 
them men of their own views and way of thinking. They may then 
glance an eye abroad, and if they discover any institutions arising 
with extensive popularity, they will lend their patronage, as the 
secret mode of gaining influence. . . . Soon it may be expected, that 
the Laymen of this junto will have such a tender regard for 
orthodoxy, that they will vote for none to be preceptors of Acade- 
mies, to be Trustees, or Professors, or Presidents of our College, but 
of this holy brotherhood; and these professors in turn will make 
every effort to raise lay orthodoxy to seats of power, to make those 
who elected them, Judges of our Courts, Governors, and Members 
of Congress. Already has not this business proceeded far? This cloud 
of aristocracy, which a few years since appeared in the western hori- 
zon, no bigger than a man’s hand, now rules the College with a lash 
of scorpions, and is casting its eyes on the government of the State.*° 

Or again: 

Can we be accused of imaginary fears, while we declare our seri- 
ous solicitude, when we with all possible respect call on the Legisla- 
ture of the State, to cast an eye to our university? . .. While the Col- 
lege was poor, there was little need of Legislative interference; be- 
cause there were few temptations to pervert the funds, or to render 
the College the engine of party; but having become rich and power- 
ful, unless Legislators turn their attention to the Governors of the 
College, the Governors of the College will turn their attention to 
the Legislators — will assign them to their office, and rule the State.** 


Dr. Parish was not entirely sure of himself, however, for he 
asked the President for suggestions and corrections, saying that 
he would “change the whole complexion & temper of the work 
if you judge it best, & will suggest how.” ** But, having assumed 
direction of the campaign, he had himself some suggestions to 

20 Elijah Parish, Review of the “Sketches,” 26, 27. 


21 Review of the “Sketches,” 28. 
22 Letter of March 7, 1815. 
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make. It had been agreed that as soon as there should be suffi- 
cient public ferment as a result of the “Sketches” and the “Re- 
view,” Wheelock should submit to the Legislature a Memorial 
further outlining his grievances and calling for redress. Now 
Parish advised him, ‘“‘Have your Memorial written long before- 
hand; I think it might be printed at the moment, it is presented, 
that all might read and understand it. Pray, insist on Mr. All-ns 
being there, & D - - m, & every body, on whom you can lean.” ** 
He was especially firm in urging the President to advertise the 
“Sketches” and distribute them in the principal legislative 
boarding houses in Concord. Two days later he added a post- 
script to this same letter in which he bewailed the magnitude 
of their task and the lack of precedent for their actions. No 
stone must be left unturned, he counselled, and in his dismay 
he suggested a procedure which shows the lengths to which he 
was ready to go to ensure victory for the President. 


I should advise you to look over the list of representatives, & se- 
lect a powerful speaker in each house, & employ a trusty friend to 
go & consult them & to give them a liberal fee to seize the business & 
give it, early, a proper direction and tone. . . . Can you not engage 
Judge W—* to visit the principal men of the L—ture. He must be 
at C--d in June. Remember that you hold to the use of MEANS. . . . 
Pray burn this -- a bird of the air. 


A little later, Dr. Parish began to worry lest his authorship of 
the “Review” be discovered, but he took what precautions he 
could. ““To give the air of being disconnected [with the 
“Sketches”’] I cannot employ two printers; but I can put the 
Review in a different type, & page. We insert no printer's name, 


23 William Allen was President Wheelock’s son-in-law and was later to suc- 
ceed him as President of the short-lived Dartmouth University. Josiah Dunham 
had founded Hanover’s second paper, the Eagle, and was at this time editor of 
the strongly Federalist Washingtonian of Windsor, Vermont. 

24 Perhaps William H. Woodward, President Wheelock’s nephew, treasurer 
of the College, and Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. It was he whom 
the Trustees eventually sued for the recovery of various records and documents, 
the common seal of the College, and the original charter. The Dartmouth Col- 
lege Case is more properly called The Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Wil- 
liam H. Woodward. 
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nor place where it is printed; it will be rained down upon their 
guilty consciences, they will not know whence.” ** 

Even in the body of the “Sketches’’ he resorted to trickery, 
editing the President's text in order to increase the confusion 
and mystery. “I plead guilty of erasing the names of the 
Wretches, who met Oct. 1811 &c. But I am disposed to defend 
the business as a wise trick. Th-—-n®™ &c are powerful men — 
popular men. Their names might influence many high federal- 
ists to defend their cause. . . .”” ** 

And so, with this last refinement, the “Sketches” and the 
“Review” were released to the world—or more accurately, to 
the Legislature — in their carefully differing page and type, five 
hundred of each bound together and five hundred issued sep- 
arately. The Dartmouth College Case was fairly launched, and 
as Lord has said, once it became a political question, “It led, 
as usual in politics, forthwith, to strange partnerships.” * 

One of the strangest of these partnerships resulted from a 
further attempt to becloud the authorship of the pamphlets. 
Parish suggested to Wheelock that he “write a short piece for 
the Concord Democratic paper, noticing the Sketches & Re- 
view, as tho you were a Democratic writer, & say the camp of 
federalism is in confusion. . . .”’** This the President did, and 
was promptly congratulated by his mentor on “that smart piece 
in the Patriot — well done.”’** But the smart piece carried them 
into the camp of Isaac Hill, editor of the New Hampshire Pa- 
triot, an able but vitriolic weekly, which under Hill's guidance 
had for years been angrily belaboring anything that seemed to 
lean even slightly toward Federalism. 

25 Elijah Parish to John Wheelock, April 11, 1815. Letter in the Dartmouth 
College Archives. 

26 Thomas W. Thompson, one of the Trustees. 

27 Elijah Parish to John Wheelock, May 4, 1815. Letter in the Dartmouth 
College Archives. 

28 A History of Dartmouth College 1815-1909, 65. 

29 Elijah Parish to John Wheelock, May 15, 1815. Letter in the Dartmouth 
College Archives. 


80 Elijah Parish to John Wheelock, June 1, 1815. Letter in the Dartmouth 
College Archives. 
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Isaac Hill nursed a personal grudge against England and 
those more privileged than himself, and spared no pains to 
work off his prejudices. His father had fought in the Revolu- 
tion which had left him mentally shattered; his mother had 
removed the family to an impoverished farm near Ashburn- 
ham, Massachusetts, where she brought up her numerous chil- 
dren. Isaac's innate ability carried him out of that grim atmos- 
phere into an apprenticeship on the Federalist paper at Am- 
herst, New Hampshire, but he was the kind of man who resents 
anyone's being in a position superior to his, and doubtless here, 
too, his poverty and memories rankled. Consequently, when the 
opportunity came to attach himself to the Patriot and later to 
edit it, he was quite prepared to turn it into a Democratic 
mouthpiece of the most virulent sort. Webster was one of his 
favorite targets, as were Jeremiah Mason, Judge Farrar, and 
the group which Hill always referred to as the “blue-light con- 
vention,” in righteous reference te the mysterious blue lights 
which during the late war were supposed to have been flashed 
from Connecticut hillsides to warn the British blockading 
squadron that Yankee ships were about to sail. He detested 
orthodoxy with all it implied, but he detested it less for its 
religious tenets than for the social and political superiority 
which often accompanied its profession. And he was constantly 
on the watch for an opening through which he might stab 
either Federalism, or orthodoxy, or, preferably, both at once.** 

The Dartmouth controversy offered him just such a provi- 
dential opening to lambaste his enemies. He knew little of the 
affairs of the College and he certainly cared not a particle 
whether the President or the Board of Trustees had the upper 
hand. The Wheelock-Parish account of matters, however, in- 
dicated that there might be some sinister orthodox-Federalist 
plot to “denounce as heretics and infidels every man, who, ex- 
ercising the faculties which the Almighty has given him, differs 
from that which they call the orthodox faith” and to “enter in- 


31 Cyrus Parker Bradley, Biography of Isaac Hill, of New-Hampshire (Con- 
cord, N. H., 1835), passim. 
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to combinations to seize on every seminary in the country 
which shall have any influence on the education and opinion of 
the rising generation.” ** And he rushed into print a long arti- 
cle denouncing it. Had he been less impetuous, he might have 
discovered that among the Trvstees, Governor Gilman was 
both a Federalist and a supporter of the President; that Judge 
Niles was a Democrat and an opponent; that, in fact, the con- 
troversy had nothing whatever to do with politics. To be just 
to Hill, it should be remembered that a great many people were 
convinced by the arguments marshaled by President Wheel- 
ock and his “reviewer”: they came on the ground first; the 
pamphlets were distributed free and widely; and probably, to 
most of their readers the news came with all the authority of a 
bolt of lightning. Isaac Hill found it all too clear: the Octagon 
was scheming to set up an orthodox aristocracy —the “‘scions of 
bigotry and superstition” were bent on keeping “the mass of 
people in a state of ignorance.”’** He caught eagerly at the 
chance to raise a political issue: 


We have thought proper to glance at this subject, because it is 
one in which the State is interested — the institution has been liber- 
ally patronized by that State, and each individual has a concern in 
it. If a majority of the Legislature are not already willing dupes to 
the present board of Trustees, something will be done, as well to 
relieve the venerable Wheelock from his disagreeable dilemma, as 
to arrest the government of the College in a course no less destruc- 
tive to the interests of the institution, than to the intention of its 
liberal founders, and its generous patron, the State of New Hamp- 
shire.** 


The members of the Legislature were cautious. They re- 
ceived the President’s Memorial in June and appointed a joint 
committee to investigate its charges. The joint committee, not 
eager to deal with the problem, recommended the formation 
of a special committee from outside the Legislature. Governor 

32 New Hampshire Patriot, May 23, 1815. 

38 New Hampshire Patriot, May 23, 1815. 


34 New Hampshire Patriot, May 23. 1815. This was the first time it had oc- 
curred to anyone to call either Eleazar Wheelock or his son John “liberal.” 
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Gilman, accordingly, appointed Daniel A. White, Nathaniel A. 
Haven, and Ephraim P. Bradford. The first two were liberals 
in their religious thought; the third was a rigid Presbyterian; 
but all three were acceptable to the parties concerned. When, 
however, after sitting at Hanover in August, the investigators 
decided only to hear the facts of the case, to present the facts to 
the Legislature, and to recommend no action, the President’s 
party felt less warmly toward them. And when it became evi- 
dent that the committee would not recommend in their favor, 
Wheelock’s adherents took steps to patch up the differences 
and to bring about a status quo ante. To this end, Dr. Parish 
and Josiah Dunham approached the Trustees on their own au- 
thority and requested some plan upon which a reconciliation 
could be based. They understood that the President would let 
by-gones be by-gones, that he would even withdraw the Me- 
morial, if the Trustees would allow him to name a Professor of 
Languages or of Rhetoric. The Trustees, on the other hand, de- 
manded an avowal of the “Sketches” and a withdrawal of the 
charges. Neither side would give in, and a deadlock ensued, a 
deadlock which was broken in the only way possible: the Trus- 
tees’ removai of John Wheelock from the presidency.** 
Jeremiah Mason had previously warned the Trustees that 
such a step would probably make a martyr of the President.** 
Mason’s prophecy was fulfilled, and Isaac Hill proceeded to 
make all possible use of Wheelock’s “martyrdom” for the bene- 
fit of the Democratic party. It was perfectly clear that he had no 
concern for the welfare of the College; he wanted a Democratic 
state government; the “martyred liberal” became a valuable 
political property. For his outraged cries against the Hartford 
Convention were becoming a little tiresome; after all, although 
Hill insisted that it was the Democrats in the Council who had 
prevented Governor Gilman’s issuing a call to participate in 
that meeting, nevertheless the Governor had not issued a call. 
But here was something the Federalists actually had done. 
They had persecuted and driven from office the “venerable 


35 Lord, 67 ff. 86 Richardson, 1, 310. 
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man, who, by his own indefatigable labors and perseverance, 
has given that seminary its whole character for eminence and 
respectability.” * 

During the summer of 1815 the Trustees attempted to an- 
swer some of the denunciations being hurled at them by pub- 
lishing A Vindication of the Official Conduct of the Trustees of 
Dartmouth College, and although this excellent statement did 
convince a few people that there were two sides to the case, it 
lacked the effectiveness of the “Sketches” and the “Review.” 
In the first place, it was not “news’’; in the second, it was priced 
at twenty-five cents. As Samuel Woodberry wrote later in the 
fall to Professor Shurtleff, the effect of the poison of the 
“Sketches” was not countered by the “Vindication” because 
“people are more willing to remain ignorant of the merits of 
a case than to purchase a 25c pamphlet.” ** But the “Vindica- 
tion” did give the Federalist newspapers of the state something 
more to say than the publication of mere denials of the Demo- 
cratic charges. The Concord Gazette and the Dartmouth Ga- 
zette had both entered the fray on behalf of the Trustees, as 
had the Portsmouth Oracle, but whereas the Patriot showed 
remarkable consistency in attacking the Trustees as “aristo- 
cratic bigots,” the one charge which everyone could under- 
stand, and which was sure to rouse the populace, the Federal- 
ist papers showed an inclination to explore the rights and 
wrongs of the original controversy and often allowed them- 
selves to become sidetracked in discussions of church matters, 
personalities, and irrelevancies. 

The Dartmouth Gazette undertook, however, to point out 
one glaring inconsistency of the Patriot. In the issue of May 23, 
Isaac Hill had noticed a rumor which was then abroad: “A late 
Boston Repertory contains a communication, which, anticipat- 
ing the speedy death, or resignation, or removal of President 
WHEELOCK, names the ‘Rev. Doct. Parish’—a name which we 
cannot couple with anything but infamy and contempt — as his 


87 New Hampshire Patriot, May 23, 1815. 
38 Lord, 80, n. 
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successor.’ And now the Gazette, in trying to sort out the real 
from the spurious issues, picked up and reprinted an article 
from the Portsmouth Oracle: 


The N. H. Patriot appears to be taking great pains to turn 
the difficulties between the President and the Trustees of Dart- 
mouth Colledge [sic] into a question of party politics. Nothing, we- 
think could be more unfair or unfounded, as far as we have been 
able to understand the nature of these difficulties. Among other 
things; the Patriot accuses the Trustees, not only of a design to re- 
move the President from his office, but also of an intention to put 
Dr. PArRIsH in his place; a man, in the opinion of the editor of the 
Patriot whose name is never mentioned, but with infamy and con- 
tempt. . .. Now it happens that the Patriot editor is not a little out 
in his calculations. Dr. Parish is known to have espoused, with his 
usual zeal, the side of the President. The President's pamphlet was 
printed at Newburyport, under the direction and inspection of Dr. 
Parish; the second pamphlet, or review of the first, is understood to 
have proceeded from Dr. P’s own pen. . .. We believe this true; and 
probably not denied. It might also be mentioned, as a certain fact, 
that one of the wishes, in which the President was disappointed, by 
the vote of the board, was to make Dr. P a Professor at the College.** 


The Patriot ignored the first charge, but answered the sec- 
ond by saying that President Wheelock, that “enemy to. . . in- 
tolerance,’ would be supported by “all republicans, because re- 
publicans are not the advocates of any one, but for the rights 
of all denominations: and . . . by all liberal-minded federal- 
ists, because no liberal man is willing to bind the people in the 
chains of bigotry and superstition.” *° 

This reply did not account for Dr. Parish, and the Dart- 
mouth Gazette continued to capitalize on the incongruity. Ina 
long article on August 23, headlined 


WONDERS! —WONDERS! 
A high toned Democrat becomes the ECHO of 
a high toned Federalist 


39 Portsmouth Oracle, reprinted in the Dartmouth Gazette, July 19, 1815. 
40 New Hampshire Patriot, August 1, 1815. 
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it proceeded to compare the writings of Parish in the “Review” 
with Hill's editorials in the Patriot: ‘““The coincidence in opin- 
ion and slang . . . is so striking, that . .. Mr. Hill must have the 
honor of being the ECHO of Dr. Parish; and he is welcome to 
it.” After citing several examples, it concluded by exclaiming, 
“There Mr Hill, you are welcome to all the honor of being 
the ECHO of a man whose name you say you cannot couple 
with anything but infamy and contempt.” 

And when the Patriot accused the Gazette of being the “ser- 
vile organ of the Trustees,” the latter countered, “Would it 
not be well for this tool of democracy to consider, whether he 
is not now making his paper a ‘servile organ’ to subserve the 
views of men who have ever held him and his paper in the ut- 
most contempt?” ** 

Two weeks later the Patriot made one last attempt to justify 
the strange partnership by accusing the Gazette of trying to 
“gull federalists” and by declaring, 


President Wheelock’s friends are not confined to any party — they 
include as well all liberal-minded federalists, as every genuine re- 
publican; and so apparent is the justice of his cause—so over- 
whelming is the evidence of the injustice of his enemies — that we 
are not surprised if even Doct. Parish and Capt. Dunham, violent as 
has been their federalism, should join in the general cry against 
them.* 


For the rest, the Patriot went on with its campaign to over- 
throw the whole state government. 


Most of all is the public interested to prevent a combination, or 
religious aristocracy, from wielding such a powerful machine as 
shall one day bind the people fast in the chains of sectarian despot- 
ism, the worst of all despotisms.—The object cannot be accom- 
plished in a moment: it behoves the people of New Hampshire, a 
large majority of whom are opposed to these men and their meas- 
ures, to be on the alert. Let the state be purged of the odious con- 
tamination —let individuals be elected to our succeeding State 


41 Dartmouth Gazette, September 6, 1815. 
42 New Hampshire Patriot, September 19, 1815. 
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government who will not be ruled by this combination —let this 
octagon, who presume their power is beyond the control of all 
earthly tribunes, be put down by the all-astounding voice of popu- 
LAR INDIGNATION! ** 


In the meantime, much to Hill’s horror, a Federalist caucus 
had nominated Judge Timothy Farrar, one of the Trustees, 
for Governor at what the Patriot as usual called a “blue-light 
convention.” This nomination indicated quite clearly, Hill 
felt, that the “religious faction” had already captured the party 
and “got a hold in the state.” And although James Sheafe, a 
wealthy merchant of Portsmouth, was substituted for Judge 
Farrar when the latter, “putting a modest estimate upon his 
powers.” ** declined the nomination, nevertheless, the incident 
provided additional fuel for the Patriot’s fires. 

As for the Democrats, there was but one likely candidate, 
former Governor William Plumer, and it is with Governor 
Plumer that there enters into the campaign a little sense. 

William Plumer was a remarkable man. Self-educated, ex- 
cept for spasmodic attendance at the common schools of Ep- 
ping, New Hampshire, he had been fora short time in his youth 
a Baptist lay preacher until his habits of hard, straight think- 
ing removed him from evangelical paths. Thereafter, he studied 
law, and entered political life as a Federalist, although his views 
on religious toleration were considered dangerously radical. 
His ability and integrity were so clearly recognized, however, 
that in 1788 he was sent to the Legislature by the strongly anti- 
Federalist town of Epping, and in 1791 was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention which, article by article, altered, 
amended, and recast the constitution of the state. Here, as al- 
ways, he fought for religious freedom, and although the con- 
vention failed to follow him in this respect, he was so influential 
that for years afterward the completed instrument was known 
as “Plumer’s Constitution.” In 1802 Plumer was elected to the 

43 New Hampshire Patriot, September 12, 1815. 


44 John M. Shirley, The Dartmouth College Causes and the Supreme Court 
of the United States (Chicago, 1895), 92. 
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United States Senate where he quickly identified himself with 
the most extreme wing of the Federalist party, even becoming 
involved in the abortive secessionist plots of 1803-1804. But he 
abhorred the factionalism of Washington, and in attempting 
to judge all questions on their merit alone, he found himself 
growing further and further away from his party. During one 
especially acrimonious debate in which he defied the party 
leaders, Gouveneur Morris sneered, “No man can maintain in 
political life such an independent course.” Plumer courageous- 
ly replied, “I shall fail then as a public man, and return again to 
private life.’ And slowly, again as a result of his hard, straight 
thinking, he left the Federalist party, and in 1807 retired to 
private life. But not for long: in 1812 he emerged as the Demo- 
cratic Governor of New Hampshire. A full-blown Democrat, 
he was also a man of wide experience and of intellectual in- 
tegrity. He was in no sense of the word a demagogue. In view 
of later developments, a paragraph from his inaugural address 
of June 6, 1812, is significant: 


Acts of incorporation, of various kinds, have within a few years 
greatly increased in this state; and many of them, being in the na- 
ture of grants, cannot with propriety be revoked without the previ- 
ous consent of the grantees. Such laws ought therefore to be limited 
to a certain period, and contain a reservation authorizing the Legis- 
lature to repeal them, whenever they cease to answer the end for 
which they were made, or prove injurious to the public interest.** 


For here, three years before the question arose, is the ground on 
which Governor Plumer formed his decision and based his ac- 
tion in the controversy between President Wheelock and the 
Board of Trustees. It is perhaps to be regretted that Governor 
Plumer was not brought into the case earlier; the controversy 
would almost surely have been more edifying, if not more con- 
structive. 

Now again the Democratic candidate for Governor, it was 
reported that he was “willing to discuss the Dartmouth situa- 


45 Journal of the Honorable Senate of the State of New Hampshire. . . . (Con- 
cord, N. H., 1812), 25. 
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tion.”’** But that typical Plumer attitude was not enough for 
the more active campaigners, and Isaac Hill, already burdened 
with the incongruous Dr. Parish, appeared to be quite willing 
to leave the altogether too reasonable “Governor” “ in a tem- 
porary shade while he carried on the campaign according to his 
own lights. As for Dr. Parish, the whole thing had now got en- 
tirely out of hand. His original purpose had been to help his 
friend John Wheelock and, more important, to win his long- 
sought job as professor of something, it didn’t much matter 
what. He had had no desire to see a Democrat state legislature 
take over the college and run it in the interests of democracy, 
and as the campaign more and more clearly indicated that that 
was the aim of the President’s new friends, he began to doubt 
the wisdom of his original line of attack. By tossing the con- 
troversy into the political arena he had thrown a boomerang. 
President Wheelock had suddenly become “Ex-President 
Wheelock”; moreover, there was no prospect of a professorship 
for Dr. Parish. There was, however, a rumor of a new college 
to be founded at Exeter, and he gallantly declared, ‘““The Re- 
viewer will go to Exeter with you.” * 

By this time there was precious little the Federalists could do. 
They had been put upon the defensive and their ranks were 
split. It was difficult for them to raise a campaign cry other than 
the rather dispiriting one of “Let be!” To be sure, they could 
still lash out at the opposition, as they did when the Gazette 
asked, 


Who are these excusers of Dr. Wheelock? First, Isaac Hill . . . of 
whom it is necessary to say but little. With us his character is well 
known. He is not in the habit of praising good men, and very little 
inclined to favor the cause of science and religion; least of all has he 


46 William Plumer, Jr., to General Eleazar Wheelock Ripley, the President's 
nephew, November 1, 1815. Letter in the New Hampshire State Library at Con- 
cord. 

47 After 1812, whether in office or not, Plumer was always known as “Gover- 
nor Plumer.” 

48 Elijah Parish to John Wheelock, October 7, 1815. Letter in the Dartmouth 
College Archives. 
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ever shown a disposition to recommend our university under any 
government. He probably never saw the inside of a College, and is 


only distinguished for his party bitterness and abuse of private 
character.*® 


They tried rather half-heartedly to hold up for inspection the 
apparent inconsistencies in Governor Plumer’s record. The 
Gazette published in instalments a pamphlet written in 1804, 
an address to the Presidential electors of that year, in which 
Plumer, then a Senator, expounded the doctrines of Federalism 
and warmly praised the accomplishments of the party. This 
series was published too late for it to be effective, and in any 
case, many of even the most uncompromising Federalists un- 
derstood that Governor Plumer’s change of party was the re- 
sult of absolute conviction. The only vulnerable point in 
Plumer’s armor was his choice of associates, a choice which, in 
part, at least, had been forced on him. 

So the result was foreseen. The Gazette began scolding its 
own party, particulazly those Federalists who from personal 
loyalty or in the expectation of gain persisted in supporting the 
President. “Have they not lent their patronage to that infa- 
mous vehicle of slander and falsehood, the N. H. Patriot?’’** And 
finally the Federalists were left muttering to themselves a week 
before the election, “The success or defeat of a political party is 
a momentary thing; it is a trifling consideration, compared to 
the interests of Literature and Science, and the honor and dig- 
nity of New Hampshire.” ** These were honorable sentiments, 
certainly held by that portion of the party most concerned with 
the college question. But the political foresight shown was not 
good: this defeat was more than “a momentary thing’”’; it was 
permanent. The year 1816 may be said to mark the death of the 
Federalist party. 

Plumer’s majority over Sheafe in the balloting on March 12 
was about 2000, not by any means an overwhelming figure in 

49 Dartmouth Gazette, October 14, 1815. 


50 Dartmouth Gazette, February 14, 1816. 
51 Dartmouth Gazette, March 5, 1816. 
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a total of 39,000, the largest vote ever cast in the state.** The 
Federalist press took the defeat calmly, and the Gazette, in an- 
nouncing the results, summed up the general opinion: 


In addition to the natural and inevitable consequences of a gen- 
eral apathy, we have suffered in this state from local issues, not with- 
in the control of the federalists. Among these the Dartmouth Col- 
lege affair is a prominent one. The democrats, ever watchful to 
seize on every occurrence, which they can turn to their account, 
early determined to connect the affair with politics. . . . It was how- 
ever foreseen and felt that distraction and jealousy would be oc- 
casioned among federalists by the manner in which this quarrel was 
fomented and pursued. 


Isaac Hill’s reaction to victory was characteristic. He wasted 
no time in gloating. Instead he wrote to William Plumer, Jr., 
who in a small way was a politician like himself, that he fully 
expected the Dartmouth troubles to give the Democrats no 
small aid; they should provide a means of “perpetuating the 
republican majority ... if judiciously managed” .* 

Dr. Parish, readily forgiving the Governor for having writ- 
ten “The Layman” some years before, called upon him at Con- 
cord on the day before the inauguration. The Governor was 
hospitable, but commented in his journal, a trifle bleakly per- 
haps, that Dr. Parish “is a man of strong passions, governed by 
feeling more than reason.” * 

That Governor Plumer was a man governed by reason was 
amply demonstrated next day when he delivered his inaugural 
address to the Legislature. There he stated his conclusions in 
regard to the college troubles in a tone altogether new to that 
unhappy quarrel. 


There is no system of government where the general diffusion of 
knowledge is so necessary as in a republic. It is therefore not less 


52 William Plumer, Jr., Life of William Plumer (Boston, 1857), 432. 

58 Dartmouth Gazette, March 16, 1816. 

54 Isaac Hill to William Plumer, Jr., April 22, 1816. Letter in the New Hamp- 
shire State Library at Concord. [Italics mine.] 

55 Life of William Plumer, 434. 
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the duty than the interest of the State to patronize and support the 
cause of literature and the sciences. . . . But all literary establish- 
ments, like everything human, if not duly attended to, are subject 
to decay; permit me, therefore, to invite your consideration to the 
state and condition of Dartmouth College, the head of our learned 
institutions. As the state has contributed liberally to the establish- 
ment of its funds, and as our constituents have a deep interest in its 
prosperity, it has a strong claim to our attention. The charter of 
that college was granted December 13, 1769, by John Wentworth, 
under the authority of the British King. As it emanated from royal- 
ty, it contained, as was natural it should, principles congenial to 
monarchy; among others it established trustees, made seven a quo- 
rum, and authorized a majority of those present to remove any of 
its members which they might consider unfit or incapable, and the 
survivors to perpetuate the board by themselves electing others to 
supply the vacancies. This last principle is hostile to the spirit and 
genius of free government. . . . 

The college was formed for the public good, not for the benefit 
or emolument of its trustees; and the right to amend and improve 
acts of incorporation of this nature has been exercised by all gov- 
ernments, both monarchical and republican. . . . In this country a 
number of the states have passed laws that made material changes 
in the charters of their colleges. And in this state acts of incorpora- 
tion of a similar nature have frequently been amended and changed 
by the Legislature. By the several acts incorporating towns, their 
limits were established; but whenever the Legislature judged that 
the public good required a town to be made into two, they have 
made the division, and in some instances against the remonstrance 
of a majority of its inhabitants. In the Charter of Dartmouth Col- 
leges [sic] it is expressly provided that the president, trustees, pro- 
fessors, tutors, and other officers shall take the oath of allegiance to 
the British King; but if the laws of the United States, as well as those 
of New Hampshire, abolished by implication that part of the char- 
ter, much more might they have done it directly and by express 
words. These facts show the authority of the Legislature to inter- 
fere upon this subject; and I trust you will make such further pro- 
visions as will render this important institution more useful to 
mankind. 


56 Life of William Plumer, 436. 
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Thus at one stroke Governor Plumer lifted the college ques- 
tion out of a morass of ill-considered ranting and put it on a 
plane where it could be discussed sanely. To whatever degree 
later events and opinions may have overturned his reasoning, 
the Governcr was at least expressing his clearly reasoned poli- 
tical principles; ie was saying what he believed to be true and 
cogent. And Thomas Jefferson, for one, agreed with him. Gov- 
ernor Plumer’s message, he wrote, was “replete with sound 
principles, and truly Republican. . . . The idea that institu- 
tions established for the use of the Nation cannot be touched 
nor modified . . . may, perhaps, be a salutary provision against 
the abuses of a monarch, but it is most absurd against the Na- 
tion itself.” * 

The Legislature, largely elected for just that purpose, acted 
promptly, by establishing Dartmouth University with an en- 
larged board of trustees responsible to the state. The old trus- 
tees, refusing to recognize the legality of the proceedings, at 
length took the case into the courts, where in due time it came 
before the United States Supreme Court. Webster uttered his 
famous plea; Marshall made his even more famous decision. 
And in 1819, four years after the parochial controversy emerged 
from the quiet rooms of Hanover into the seething world of 
politics, the Dartmouth College Case was closed. The three 
men, who were united for a moment in this “strange partner- 
ship,” now moved on in their respective careers. But they re- 
main today as three types in the political battle: Elijah Parish, 
the crafty opportunist, who precipitated the case into politics; 
Isaac Hill, the scheming publicist, who did not hesitate to 
make any cause his own in order to advance the fortunes of his 
party; and William Plumer, the honest, dispassionate man with 
a conscience, who made of a rancorous squabble a dignified 
issue the settlement of which has affected the development of 
this country for one hundred and twenty-five years. 


57 Life of William Plumer, 440. 








HENRY ADAMS'S THEORY OF HISTORY: 
A PURITAN DEFENSE 


NATHALIA WRIGHT 


LARENCE KING once had a dream in which he thought 

the mind of Henry Adams was noisily moving about the 
room, overturning tables and chairs. Upon waking, he discov- 
ered an enormous rat had entered his Rocky Mountain cabin 
and was creating the disturbance. Had he devoted his faculties 
to the task, King would probably not have improved upon this 
fable of his subconscious, unless he had added that Adams's 
mind, which neither slumbered nor slept, was a Puritan mind, 
insisting upon the moral character of the universe. 

In a less complex nature than the “angelic porcupine’s” this 
combination of reason and morality would not be remarkable. 
But the vast realms which lie beyond reason and beyond moral- 
ity were equally familiar to Adams— realms apprehended only 
by the intuition and the imagination, whither the mind does 
not follow with felicity. Their existence was known to him all 
his life. From the time when, as a boy, he was overpowered by 
the scent of the catalpa trees in Washington until his enthrall- 
ment by St. Gauden’s statue, Adams was susceptible to influ- 
ences which his intellect could not understand. Yet the com- 
pulsion of surrendering himself in such experiences was never 
entirely agreeable to him. Instinctively he resisted the threat to 
his intellectual existence. And all the while his reason should 
have remained passive, drowsing, it was casting about for moral 
ground on which to stand, where all was boundless deep. 

Of his Puritan caste of mind Adams was thoroughly aware, 
and he rightly laid to it his early failures in politics, science, and 
journalism. But as a philosopher of history he was less perspica- 
cious. In this role he appears not to have recognized the moral 
activity of his intellect, and so to have deceived himself in the 
formulation of his dynamic theory of history. This theory it- 
self, which endeavors to make the study of history a science by 
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applying to it the principles of physics, has the character of a 
defense. The circumstances of its origin with Adams and his 
development of it bear the same stamp. 

According to his own testimony, his two last and most famous 
volumes were written for the purpose of illustrating the theory. 
As their projected subtitles indicate, he intended in them to set 
up two points in time from which historical movement could 
be measured: Mont St. Michel and Chartres: a Study of Thir- 
teenth-Century Unity and The Education of Henry Adams: a 
Study of Twentieth-Century Multiplicity. Yet the most cur- 
sory reading of either book will reveal that the author's no- 
tions of unity and multiplicity form a small and poorly inte- 
grated part of the whole. His actual achievement was a magnifi- 
cent drama of the intellectual and spiritual life of two centu- 
ries. Beside it, his brief exposition of history as science appears 
as the attempt made by his reason to justify a journey into the 
realms beyond its comprehension. 

It is, of course, easy for an author to be diverted from his ul- 
timate goal by the fascination of the immediate material. But it 
is not a diversion which accounts for the uneven emphasis in 
Mont St. Michel and the Education. Adams did not start with 
a theory of history; he concluded with one. In each book the in- 
troduction of historical philosophy occurs at the end, almost in 
the position of an appendix. It is not an end, however, to which 
the foregoing chapters visibly move, as true illustrative mate- 
rial does move. Moreover, the greater amount of exposition in 
the second book suggests that Adams’s theory was evolving. In 
Mont St. Michel, the idea of unity is treated in a part of the 
chapter on St. Thomas Aquinas, whereas the discussion of mul- 
tiplicity occupies the last eleven chapters, more or less, of the 
Education. 

Adams's philosophy of history appears, indeed, to have been 
in a formative state in the two books which were avowedly writ- 
ten to illustrate that philosophy. Its development may be traced 
through several stages, over a period of six years. First stated in 
Mont St. Michel, it is explored in the Education, and finally 
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elaborated upon in the essays The Rule of Phase Applied to 
History and A Letter to the American Teachers of History. 
This oddly assorted quartet he later referred to as his “Series” 
of studies on the same theme. Yet it is only in the last two that 
Adams's theory is considered separately and objectively. In the 
first two it is inextricably associated with the records of his 
private life. The fact suggests that the theory took its origin in 
a deeply personal interest of the author's, becoming crystallized 
at a later date. 

The interest from which Adams's historical theory did grow 
was, curiously enough, not a strictly historical one. Neither his 
profession of teaching history nox his self-appointed task of re- 
cording the events of the early presidential administrations 
made him a theorist. History, he aphorized, was a “Chinese play 
without end and without lesson.” Yet two months after he 
wrote Brooks Adams, apropos of his brother’s book The Law of 
Civilization and Decay, that he preferred silence to historical 
dogma, he saw Chartres for the first time in thirty-five years. At 
the end of the next fifteen years he had written four treatises 
in an effort to formularize the course of human events. What no 
other influence could bring him to do, his acquaintance with 
the Virgin Mary made a necessity. 

This esthetic stimulus operated in quite a logical fashion to 
produce a non-esthetic theory. Adams’s early knowledge of the 
middle ages was acquired in his study of Anglo-Saxon law, 
which had stirred neither his intellect nor his imagination. But 
his first glimpse of the thirteenth century, presided over by the 
Queen of Heaven, was through the stained glass which John La 
Farge showed him. This time his response was far different. 
Like a true worshipper he fell upon his knees, and during his 
remaining life he adored the spirit which animated Chartres. 

For nine years he explored the century which should have 
been his temporal home, not as historian but as citizen. The 
rapport which he achieved, and so brilliantly articulated at the 
end of that period in Mont St. Michel, has seldom been matched 
in psychological occurrence or literary expression. It was es- 
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sentially a mystical experience. Escaping all bounds, his spirit 
wandered free, as it had done when he stood beneath the Wash- 
ington catalpas, when he sailed among the islands of the Pacific, 
and when he sat at Rock Creek. Again he ineffably lost himself. 

As a mystic Adams could indeed discover the middle ages 
and spend a decade in them with unalloyed delight. But as a 
mystic he could not publish his account of these years. Such 
frankness was in the first place quite uncharacteristic of him. 
More seriously, however, it was impossible for his Puritan in- 
tellect to sanction the way in which his time, his talent, and his 
substance had been expended. There had been no return in 
terms of the power and the certainty which it required of an 
investment. 

Accordingly, a book which was the spiritual biography of a 
generation received as a colophon a purely scientific formula. 
Adams's baptism in the first Unitarian church in Boston could 
not prevent his espousal of the Virgin. His heritage, however, 
determined that at least the incident should receive the appro- 
bation of logic. He might privately refer to Mont St. Michel as 
‘a historical romance of the year 1200,” an account of “Thomas 
Aquinas and the thirteenth century,” “my great work on the 
Virgin,” and “my Miracles de la Vierge.” Publicly —and the 
epithet was not printed until the Education —he must call it 
“a study of thirteenth-century unity.” 

With this subtitle ready to be attached and the theme of 
unity stated in the final chapter, the book could appear as the 
work not a mystic but of a historical philosopher. It thus ac- 
quired both intellectual and moral significance when original- 
ly it had neither. As touching not only power but the sources 
and laws of power, it was an eminently justifiable volume. In 
reconciling and attaching meaning to disparate elements it at- 
tempted a far more ambitious reform than Adams's reforming 
forbears ever did. It was part of a formula which, in its fullest 
operation, would explain the past and prophesy the future. 

The theory which Adams first stated to account for his inter- 
est in the middle ages was, in fact, a great deal more complex 
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than the occasion out of which it arose. Its postulate that the 
twentieth century expressed multiplicity, as the thirteenth cen- 
tury expressed unity, required the composition of a second 
book, The Education of Henry Adams. In turn, the establish- 
ment of these two diverse points in history made it necessary 
for Adams subsequently to connect them and to formulate a 
rule governing the connection. Five years were to elapse, how- 
ever, before his point of view became sufficiently objective for 
him to write The Rule of Phase and A Letter to the American 
Teachers of History. 

In the Education, Adams’s dynamic theory of history is still 
a part of his individual experience. Again a biography, this 
time of one man rather than of an entire generation, receives 
at the end a scientific explanation, and again it is the first part 
of the book which remains more distinguished. The structure 
of the Education, in fact, is more seriously impaired than that 
of Mont St. Michel by the introduction of the author’s histori- 
cal theory. After the break in the narrative which leaped twenty 
years of Adams’s adult life, the account is resumed with the 
year 1892, or three years before his discovery of Chartres and 
medieval unity. In a corresponding break, the emphasis of the 
book becomes abruptly abstract, when it had been personal and 
often dramatic. 

It is as difficult to think Adams might have written and pub- 
lished an account of his life without apology as to think he 
might have issued Mont St. Michel under the title The Miracle 
of the Virgin. In relation to the international politics and eco- 
nomics in the midst of which his life was passed the second proj- 
ect must have appeared as trivial as the first. The mere auto- 
biography of the Education, however, could become important 
when it might be read as “a study of twentieth-century mul- 
tiplicity.”” The fragments fall into their thousand minute 
places, and even the so-called failure of the author becomes a 
necessary part of the progress of society. 

In the establishment of his defenses for Mont St. Michel and 
the Education, it is not surprising that Adams employed a his- 
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torical rather than a religious or esthetic approach. It was the 
defense nearest at hand, not only to the sometime professor of 
history but to a host of his generation who adapted Darwin's 
principles of evolution to human affairs. In imitating them, 
Adams was far more characteristic of his age than Whitman, 
with his unscientific “Song of Myself,” or than the evolutionist 
Hearn, whose adoption of another remote culture was accom- 
panied by neither excuse nor explanation. 

It is more remarkable that Adams’s theory of history is, un- 
fortunately, not worthy of his brilliant faculties. The actual 
picture of the middle ages revealed in the variegated pages of 
Mont St. Michel—notably the warring factions within the 
medieval church — does not entirely accord with his theory of 
their unity. Nor is he successful in transferring purely scienti- 
fic terms from the field of physics to that of history. While argu- 
ing that by the law of mass, all social as well as physical forces 
should increase, he demonstrated rather in the Education that 
the twentieth century exhibited increasing mechanical or sci- 
entific “force” but decreasing intellectual “force.” In conclu- 
sion, only a theorist vanquished by his own theory could offer 
the ironic suggestion that thought would reach the limit of its 
development by the year 1921. 

But the Puritan mind, which has wide experience in the art 
of justification, has often emerged with an anomaly. Milton 
could account for wedded bliss in paradise on the grounds that 
woman was a creature inferior to man, and Franklin could 
champion the bright cause of honesty in the clanking armor of 
economics. In comparison, Adams’s dynamic theory of history 
is not more awkward. 

In Adams's case perhaps even the ineptitude of the defense 
can be pardoned, if the logic of his medieval world may be ad- 
mitted. In the thought of the thirteenth century he discerned 
the operation of a love above law, obliterating the differences 
even between vice and morality. It was a grace flowing more 
freely than the primitive church ever imagined. In the sight of 
the Queen of Heaven, in whose service he unabashedly wrote 
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Mont St. Michel, all creation was forgiven when it fell at her 
feet. It need not pause to mend its ways. 

It was a law whose esthetic implications Adams did not fail 
to see. When Chartres was remodelled in 1500 the interior was 
enlarged and the rose window added. It was a job clumsily 
done. The necessity of moving the west entrance forward elim- 
inated the porch and created another bay in the nave, which, 
however, was left unfinisned. The fléche, which was to have 
sprung free, was made to support the heightened facade, and 
the window, which was too large for the vaulting, had to be ac- 
commodated by curving the tower spans. 

The faults of the construction, however, are redeemed by 
the magnificence of the rose window itself. According to 
Adams, it was added by the intervention of the Virgin, who also 
specified its size. If the architect could not solve the technical 
details of the problem, his attempt to make room for a greater 
number of worshipers in her church won her heart. She there- 
fore enabled him to compensate for his ignorance by a true in- 
spiration. 

This quite unreasoned explanation by Adams of the recon- 
struction of the Chartres facade must nevertheless have de- 
lighted the Virgin. It revealed where his devotion lay more 
truly than all the syllogisms of his dynamic theory of history. 
With this theory, like the architect with his buttresses, he 
sought to support his vision in the only fashion known to him. 
If the Virgin of Chartres could forgive the architect his imper- 
fect mechanics, surely she could forgive the author of Mont 
St. Michel his Puritan defenses. In either case, the splendor of 
the rose in which they revealed her would continue to glow, and 
the ribs and buttresses to grow dim in the shadows beneath it. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE EARLY YEARS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


AARON B. SEIDMAN 


I 


ISCUSSIONS of the relationship between the clerical and 

civil polities that existed in eariy Massachusetts have 
tended to foster concepts of inextricability. What is more, the 
Puritan clergy is usually accredited with the power of swaying 
governmental decisions to a highly impressive extent. Especial- 
ly does this hold true for the period immediately following the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony: 1630-1660. This 
paper will attempt to evaluate the relative position of church 
and state during these three decades. 

In the main, investigations of the status of the church have as 
their premise the extensive influence of that body in secular 
affairs. Accepting this postulate, many scholars and historians 
have assumed the complete identification of civil and ecclesias- 
tical functions in the Puritan Commonwealth. This emphasis 
on extreme clerical power and the uncritical use of such terms 
as theocracy and Biblical Commonwealth have obscured, to a 
degree, some pertinent facts of early Massachusetts history. 

Modern historians have reémphasized the close relationship 
of church and state in Massachusetts. Charles McLean Andrews 
avers that “*. . . to the Puritans religion and government — their 
two leading and all important interests — were inextricably in- 
terlocked, admitting no such thing as a separation of church 
and state... .”" Herbert L. Osgood claims that while in their 
written works, the clergy maintained that civil and religious 
rules were considered as distinct entities, in practice this was 
not so. “To such an extent was the distinction between church 
and commonwealth a formal one, that under stress of circum- 
stances it might be lost sight of and the two become practically 


1 The Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 1934), 1, 447- 
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identified. . . . As it was, however, until about 1660 the theo- 
cratic element distinctly predominated.” * 

Foremost among the factors that led to the assertion that a 
tight bond existed between church and state was the provision 
enacted by the General Court that only church members could 
become freemen and have a voice in the government. John 


Gorham Palfrey states “*. . . by the law of franchise a close rela- 
tion had been established between church and state. . . .”* 
“. . . As all but church members were . . . excluded from suf- 
frage in Massachusetts, . . .”” according to the Beards, “. . . vil- 
lage church and state became identical . . . .”’* 

II 


The actual position of church and state in the Puritan Col- 
ony can be ascertained by an examination of the available facts 
regarding the founding and later development of the colony. 
A review of the origins and growth of Massachusetts will indi- 
cate the character of the government and the influences that 
moulded it. It will become evident that although the Reverend 
John White aided the settlers in founding the colony and ob- 
taining its charter, the charter itself did not include any provi- 
sions for overbearing power ever to be granted the church. The 
group of strong-willed lay readers who finally assumed control 
of the London Company may have had some religious inclina- 
tions directed by the Reverend Mr. White, but their real au- 
thority came from the charter of King Charles the First. This 
charter was the foundation of the Massachusetts government 
and it was generally accepted as such. Very explicitly this docu- 
ment gave the holders permission to organize a commonwealth, 
and provide a well-nigh inflexible civil ruling body. 

Examining the charter, we find it clearly stated to whom the 
king granted “. . . All the saide parte of Newe England in 
America, . . . and all landes . . . jurisdicCons, rightes, royalties, 

2 The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1930), 1, 211. 

8 History of New England (Boston, 1859), 1, 433- 


4 Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization 
(New York, 1933), 55- 
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liberties, freedomes, immunities, priviledges . . . and comodi- 
ties whatsoever to them the saide .. . .” * In the names that fol- 
lowed none was that of a clergyman. The Reverend John Dav- 
enport, in a sermon preached at Boston in 1669, claimed that 
his name was to have appeared in the charter, but that he with- 
drew it lest the Bishop have an “ill eye” on him.* 

The charter grants the men listed in it complete authority: 


... they shall have perpetuall succession. . . . And our will and pleas- 
ure is, ... That, from henceforth for ever, there shall be one Gov- 
ernor, one Deputy Governor, and eighteen Assistants of the same 
Company, to be from tyme to tyme constituted, elected, and chosen 
out of the freemen of the saide Company, . . . Which said officers 
shall applie themselves to take care for the best disposeing and or- 
dering of the generall buysines and affaires of, for, and concerning 
the saide landes and premisses hereby menCoed to be graunted, and 
the plantacion thereof, and the government of the people there.* 


Another provision in the charter is that the General Court can 
“... make lawes and ordifinces for the good and welfare of the 
saide Company, . . . Soe as such lawes and ordinances be not 
contrarie or repugnant to the lawes and statutes of this our 
realme of England....’’* 

A recapitulation of the status and value of the letters patent 
is found in the records of the General Court held in London on 
April 30, 1629. During this session it was noted that “. . . the 
purpose and intent thereof [of the charter] and not otherwise, 
[is] . .. to settle and establish an absolute goUnmt ... in the said 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, . . .” * In this statement we 
have expressed the firm civil basis of the colony before its mem- 
bers even ventured from the shores of England. The charter 

5 N. B. Shurtleff, editor, Records of the Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay (Boston, 1853), 1, 6, (henceforth referred to as Records). 

6 J. Davenport, “A Sermon Preach’d at the Election of Governour at Boston 
in New England May 19, 1669.” Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1907), X, 15. 

7 Records, 1, 10. 


8 Records, 1, 12. 
® Records, 1, 361 (italics mine). 
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gave the secular leaders a sturdy foundation for absolute con- 
trol, so that, for their initial power, they needed have no re- 
course to the church. 

The motives of those interested in the founding of the col- 
ony were both religious and secular. The Reverend Mr. White*® 
does not overlook the material comforts necessary for man’s 
well-being in The Planter’s Plea, printed in London in 1630. 
He asserts that “It is true, that all God's directions have a 
double scope, man’s good and God's honour . . . .""** Although 
expressing the belief that a majority of the colonists had the 
advancement of the Gospel for their aim, he confesses that 
““Necessitie may presse some; Noveltie draw on others; hope of 
gaine in time to come may prevaile with a third sort: . . .” 
When John Winthrop” in General Observations for the Plan- 
tation of New England listed a number of reasons for the mi- 
gration to the new world, he naturally spoke of the service ren- 
dered to the church by such an undertaking, but he also em- 
phasized the fact that the population of Old England was over- 
crowded, so that many no longer earn a livelihood.* The Rev- 
erend Thomas Shepard also cites, along with religious, many 
secular reasons for desiring to come to America.” 

The beginnings of the colony point clearly to the shrewd- 
ness, foresight, and tenacity of its secular leaders. These quali- 
ties are reflected in the clear-headed manner in which they out- 
lined their aims for Massachusetts. Both they and the clergy 
realized that the religious were not the sole considerations 
prompting the migration. The leaders themselves did not neg- 
lect the material reasons for voyaging to New England. These 
reasons motivated their desire for a strong civil government, 
at times even to the exclusion and detriment of the church. The 

10 The authorship of the pamphlet is attributed to White by Alexander 
Young in his edition of Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1846), 16. 

11“The Planter’s Plea,” (London, 1630), Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society (Boston, 1930), LX, 372. 

12 “The Planter’s Plea,” 381, 382, 411. 

18 §. Mitchell, editor, Winthrop Papers (Boston, 1931), 1, 111-114. 


14 Winthrop Papers, 1, 111, 112, 113, 114. 
15 Young, Chronicles, 529, 530, 531. 
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strength of the secular governmental leaders and their master- 
ful tactics of entrenching their power continue to be evident 
throughout the organization of the New England Colony. Most 
marked as a means of fortifying civil power was an insistence 
upon the classification of civil and ecclesiastical functions as 
separate entities. 

Evidence of this separation is contained in Winthrop’s A 
Modell of Christian Charity. While the Puritans were still on 
the ship which was bringing them to American in 1630, Gover- 
nor Winthrop wrote this essay setting forth the underlying 
principles which he believed the infant government should fol- 
low. He stressed, for the benefit of this group of hardy settlers, 
that they set sail “*. . . to seeke out a place of Cohabitation and 
Consorteshipp under a due form of Government both civill 
and ecclesiasticall ....”** 

John Winthrop’s distinction between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical aspects of the government was clearly expounded by the 
Reverend John Cotton to the Lord Say and Seal, in 1636. 
Sketching his views of church and state, Cotton writes: 


When your lordship doubteth, that this corse will draw all things 
under the determination of the church, . . . (seeing that the church 
is to determine who shall be members, and none but a member may 
hav to doe in the government of a commonwealth) be pleased (I 
pray you) to conceyve, that magistrates are neyther chosen to office 
in the church, nor doe governe by directions from the church, but 
by civill lawes, . . 7 


Further substantiation of the sundering of civil and church 
affairs can be found in Winthrop’s speech, in 1637, at the con- 
clusion of the Antinomian crisis. In his Journal, Winthrop 


16 John Winthrop, A Modell of Christian Charity (Boston, 1909), 18 (italics 
mine). 

This element of division can also be found in an answer to the congregation 
of Boston by the leaders of the Plymouth churches, on July, 1632, asserting that 
one person should not be a civil magistrate and a ruling elder at the same time. 
See John Winthrop, The History of New England (Boston, 1853), 1, 97- 

17 Lawrence Shaw Mayo, editor, The History of the Colony of Massachusetts- 
Bay (Cambridge, 1936), 1, 416 (italics mine). 
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writes that many members of the Boston church were angered 
at the governor for his proceedings in the crisis. They did not 
press the issue, but he “. . . thought fit to prevent such a public 
disorder, and so took occasion to speak to the congregation to 
this effect: 1. That if he had been called, etc., he would have 
desired first, to have advised with the elders, whether the 
church had power to call in question the proceedings of the 
ciwil court,” * 

With the formation of the Body of Liberties, in 1641, these 
expressions of the division between church and state and of the 
ascendancy of civil authority were consolidated into a form of 
standing law for the commonwealth. Law 58 states that “Civill 
Authoritie hath power and libertie to see the peace, ordinances 
and Rules of Christ observed in every church according to his 
word, so it be done in a Civill and not in an Ecclesiastical 
way.’ ** Law 95, section 8, limits ecclesiastical authority by de- 
creeing: “All Churches have libertie to deale with any of their 
members in a church way that are in the hand of Justice. So it 
be not to retard or hinder the course thereof.” *° The church 
had no power to “retard or hinder” the course of civil authority. 
And should the phrases to deale with or in a church way seem 
to give the church leeway by virtue of their vagueness, the court 
reserved for itself the power of deciding doubtful cases and mat- 
ters that required interpretation: “. . . and whensoever there 
shall arise any question in any Court amonge the Assistants and 
Associates thereof about the explanation of these Rites and lib- 
erties, the Generall Court onely shall have the power to in- 
terprett them.*' Furthermore doubly to insure the absence of 
clerical interference, laws 59 and 60 announce boldly: “Civill 
Authoritie hath power and libertie to deale with any Church 
member in a way of Civill Justice, notwithstanding any Church 
relation, office or interest.” ** ““No church censure shall degrade 
or depose any man from any Civill dignitie, office, or Authori- 

18 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 299 (italics mine). 

19 William H. Whitmore, editor, A Bibliographical Sketch of the Laws of 


the Massachusetts Colony from 1630-1686 (Boston, 1890), 47 (italics mine). 
20 Whitmore, 57. 21 Whitmore, 61. 
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tie he shall have in the Commonwealth.” * It is abundantly 
clear that the intention of these laws was sharply to define the 
limits of church and state, thus preventing the church from 
overreaching its prerogatives. 

It is easier to appreciate the Puritans’ desire to keep clear the 
demarcation between church and state affairs when we consider 
the country of their origin. The Puritans had travelled from 
England for an unknown land to establish new homes. They 
still smarted under the persecutions of the Church of England, 
and the harryings of this hierarchy were fresh in their minds. 
They therefore feared to implant in their midst another clergy 
with such undue influence that it might eventually grasp the 
reins of government. This resolution was given weight by the 
incident of the archbishops. It must have been a fear-kindling 
experience for the men of that day when they learned of the 
event which Governor John Winthrop recorded in his Journal 
for September 18, 1634: 


... there came over a copy of the commission granted to the two arch- 
bishops and ten others of the council, to regulate all plantations, 
and power given them, or any five of them, to call in all patents, to 
make laws, to raise tythes and portions for ministers, to remove and 
punish governors, and to hear and determine all causes, and inflict 
all punishments, even death itself, . . .** 


This commission which was intended to replace the Puritan 
government never crossed the Atlantic. Small wonder, how- 
ever, that in these sweeping rights granted the prospective arch- 
bishops, the Puritans should have discerned a source of great 
peril, one, which in all probability intensified their dislike of a 
hierarchy. 

All this evidence leads to one conclusion: in spirit, in theory, 
and in practice, Massachusetts was not a church-dominated 
state, and that, from the start, incipient seeds of the later com- 
plete division between church and state were already active. 
Furthermore, any contention that the clergy did retain a major 


22 Whitmore, 47. 
23 Winthrop, History of New England, t, 170, 171 (italics mine). 
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portion of the ruling sway, although technically the Bay Col- 
ony was not governed by God or His representatives, will be re- 
futed by an examination of the executive policy and law of the 
colony. 


Ill 


In order to survive as a ruling power, the Massachusetts aris- 
tocrats were immediately forced to cope with a most vital prob- 
lem. It will be remembered that the charter provided “. . . That 
from henceforth for ever, there shalbe one Governor, one Dep- 
uty Governor, and eighteen Assistants of the same Company, to 
be from tyme to tyme constituted, elected and chosen out of the 
freemen of the saide Company, . . ."”** The election of officers 
could, in time, have become a serious threat to the original 
leaders of the government and their conception of the Puritan 
experiment. Undirected popular suffrage would have stripped 
the magistrates of their power and would have permitted the 
election of new officers to replace the older rulers. Faced with 
this ominous threat, the established magistrates cautiously 
sought the assistance of the church and the clergy. 

The pervasive power of the magistrates emanated from the 
charter, which had been spirited to America and there used as 
a shield for the Colony. Soon after the company and the charter 
were transferred to the new world, the leaders took steps to 
make doubly certain of their authority by placing limiis on the 
rights granted the freemen in the royal patent. Thus on Octo- 
ber 19, 1630, a General Court order was passed providing for 
the election of the assistants by the freemen, and the order fur- 
ther decreed that only the assistants were to choose the gover- 
nor and his deputy, from among themselves.” This govern- 
ment was to have the power of making laws and choosing offi- 
cers to execute them. 

Thoroughly unpopular, this usurpation of the freemen’s 
rights was repealed on May 9, 1632. It was ordered by the Gen- 


24 Records, 1, 10. 
25 Records, 1, 79. 
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eral Court that from this time forward the entire body of free- 
men were to elect all the officers of the state. However, it was 
further provided that the Governor “. . . shall alwaies be chosen 
out of the Assistants.” ** 

The march of the secular leaders toward firmly entrenched 
power is illustrated by the question of suffrage in which the 
magistrates definitely employed the church as a limiting agent. 
The right to vote was already confined to freemen, and the civil 
leaders soon carried this selective process a step further. The 
right to become a freeman, they ruled, could be awarded only 
to those who were church members. Many scholars have cited 
this fact as evidence of church surveillance over state affairs. 
This assumption, however, is incorrect. The limitation of suf- 
frage was simply a matter of expediency. If the government 
were to be thrown open to everyone, the existent magistrates 
would have lost every vestige of control, and they were well 
aware of the fact. 

With the use of church membership as a bar, the magistrates 
effectively protected themselves. The following restriction of 
suffrage was entered in the Company Records on May 18, 1631: 


. .. & to the end the body of comons may be pserued by honest & 
good men, it was likewise ordered and agreed that for time to come 
noe man shalbe admitted to the freedome of this body polliticke, 
but such as are members of some of the churches within the lymitts 
of the same.*7 


In view of the tenacious grasp of the civil rulers on the gov- 
ernment, this law cannot be interpreted as an encroachment 
of the church on civil affairs, but rather as evidence of the 
means used by the secular leaders in retaining their mastery. 
This device weighed heavily on the non-freemen, who resented 
the loss of their rights as Englishmen. The situation came to a 
head, however, when a blow from the General Court finally 
reached the freemen and stirred them from their quiescence 


26 Records, 1, 5. 
27 Records, 1, 87. 
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The first of April, 1634, saw the court issue two orders. One 
doubtless incensed the non-freemen and the other aroused the 
freemen. The first ordered cvery man of twenty years who had 
resided in the Bay Colony for six months and was “not in- 
franchised” to take a ‘Resident's Oath” of complete obedience 
to the state, or be banished.** The second ordered a survey of 
the freemen’s lands and improvements thereon, with the ex- 
pressed purpose of protecting their property.” The freemen, 
however, felt that the court was really evaluating their posses- 
sions in order to obtain a basis for higher taxes. 

Thoroughly emboldened by the imminent danger, the free- 
men formulated a plan of action. They elected representatives, 
delegates from each town, to approach the court and probe the 
extent of its powers. ‘The temper of the delegates and the tenor 
of their claims can be inferred from their desiring “. . . a sight 
of the patent . . .” °° when they met at the General Court. That 
taxation was one of the matters uppermost in their minds can 
be seen by their insistence “. . . about the abrogation of some 
orders. . . ."*® Winthrop also mentions how the freemen were 
told that they might form a board to guarantee “. . . that no 
assessment should be laid on the country without the consent of 
such a committee, nor any lands disposed of. . . .’”** In all prob- 
ability there were also voices raised against favoritism in land 
distribution. 

Winthrop relates how the delegates of the people were con- 
ciliated. They were assured that originally all the freemen were 
able to join in making the laws, but that since their numbers 
had grown, representatives would have to be chosen to facilitate 
legislation. This much was conceded by the government, but 
the measure was not to take effect at once. The selection of the 
deputies was to await the meeting of the next court, and even 
then they would be empowered merely to prefer their griev- 

28 Records, 1, 115. 

29 Records, 1, 116. 


30 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 152. 
31 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 153. 
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ances to the court “.... but not to make any new laws, .. .” * 
This decision of the government leaders shows the relationship 
of the civil rulers to the freemen. Although coerced into enact- 
ing the law permitting deputies to convene, the secular leaders 
were careful to limit their power to that of preparing issues for 
discussion by the General Court. Furthermore, the court of 
May 14, 1634, issued a new “Freeman’s Oath” enabling the 
magistrates to stabilize and reinforce their control. To the rev- 
ocation of the former oath, these stipulations were added: 


Further, it is agreed, that none but the Gefiall Court hath power 
to chuse and admitt ffreemen. 


That none but the Gefiall Court hath power to make and es- 
tablish lawes,... 


That none but the Gefiall Court hath power to rayse moneys & 
taxes, & to dispose of lands, viz: to give & confirme pprietyes.* 


The right to enter the commonwealth, and thus to vote was 
now in the hands of the court itself. Here is incontrovertible 
proof that the original court order limiting the rights of free- 
men to select church members was only a means employed by 
the civil leaders to limit suffrage, and not a question of the 
power of the church in state affairs. It is evident that the church- 
member-freeman-order was only a state method to curtail the 
body of voters, and when its effectiveness waned, it was dis- 
carded. 

Once the immediate threat of the deputies was averted, or at 
least dealt with, the state leaders sought to counteract any pos- 
sible influence of the deputies and fortify their own position. 
For these purposes the clergy proved useful, and thus found en- 
trance into legislative circles. They were summoned to aid the 
civil officials who were jealous of their sovereignty and wary 
even of the church. When the deputies questioned the arbitra- 
ry power assumed by the magistrates, and the magistrates 
claimed this power as their right, the ministers were consulted. 


32 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 153 (italics mine). 
33 Records, 1, 117 (italics mine). 
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In 1634, the magistrates were confronted with the case of 
the “negative voice,” in which the Reverend John Cotton saved 
the day for them. The assistants claimed that the charter dele- 
gated to them “the negative voice,’ or veto power. The depu- 
ties bitterly contested this power demanded by the assistants. 
After a deadlock had been reached, Dr. Cotton preached a ser- 
mon, favoring the acceptance of “a negative voice” for the mag- 
istrates.** After the sermon Winthrop noted that “. . . it pleased 
the Lord so as to assist him, . . . that the affairs of the court went 
on cheerfully . . .”** Thus the assistants received their ‘“nega- 
tive voice.” The clergy had served to turn the balance of a con- 
tested issue in favor of the elder magistrates.** 

The magisterial powers adopted by the rulers were not in- 
contestably written in the charter. Instead the jurisdictional 
functions assumed by the civil government had to be inferred 
from the language of the original document. In 1644 when the 
magistrates and the deputies were at odds over this issue, the 
church favored the magistrates. The question of the deputies 
was: “... Whether the titles of governor, deputy, and assistants 
do necessarily imply magistratical authority, in the patent? 
The elders’ answer was affirmative.” ** 

Thus when the clergy were called in, it was to assist the court 
generally or to advise in cases where disputes arose that had to 
be settled in favor of the magistrates. Yet it was always distinctly 
understood that church and state were to be kept as separate 
agencies. Keeping this fact in mind, we can understand the 
meaning of a pronouncement by Governor Winthrop. On one 
occasion, he said that no member of the court should be ques- 
tioned by a church for any speech made in a session of the court, 
because it “. .. may not fit to acquaint the church with, being a 
secret of state... .”"** 

34 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 168-169. 

35 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 169. 

36 Again in 1634, the Reverend Mr. Cotton rescued the elder statesmen not 
elected to a land commission by speaking to the townspeople and obtaining a 
new election. See History of New England, 1, 180, 181. 


87 Winthrop, History of New England, u, 256. 
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In another instance Winthrop reprimanded the elders for in- 
terfering in a dispute concerning the deputies and the magis- 
trates, when they were not needed: “And some of the elders had 
done no good offices in this matter, through their misappre- 
hensions both of the intentions of the magistrates and also of 
the matters themselves, being affairs of state, which did not be- 
long to their calling.’’** It is quite evident then that the magis- 
tracy employed the clergy and kept them distinct from the state. 
It will further be seen that when the clergy were summoned to 
the General Court, their function was confined to that of an ad- 
visory Capacity. 

That the ministers were subject to the desires of the civil 
magistrates and that advice was the sole prerogative of the 
clergyman can be seen in the charter and in an early decision 
of the company. The charter specified that the king permitted 
the civil leaders to hire ministers: 


. said Governor and Company, and, their successors, by theis 
presents, That all and everie such chiefe comaunders, captaines, 
governors, and other officers, and ministers*® as by said orders, 


lawes, . . . or direcfons . . . shalbe from tyme to tyme hereafter ym- 
ploied....™ 


It was on the governor and the assistants that the hiring and 
maintenance of the clergy devolved. 

Furthermore, even before the migration, the Company de- 
cided that ministers were to retain a strictly advisory position 
when they were requested to appear before the court. As early 
as October 19, 1629, the court announced: “.. . if any difference 
happen wch they [the court} cannot agree on, that then the 
same bee referred to the umpage & determinaCon of some of the 
preachers . . . who are desired to sett downe in wryting what 

39 Winthrop, History of New England, u, 228. 

40 It seems certain that the term minisier is here employed to mean clergy- 
man or pastor. A study of the company Records reveals that measures were early 
taken to provide ministers. See 1, 37, 63, 73. The New English Dictionary also 
indicates that in the first half of the seventeeth century, the word was used to 


mean clergyman. 
41 Records, 1, 17 (italics mine). 
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they shall thinke in conscience is fitt to bee done, . . .” ** But 
nowhere is it stipulated that the umpire’s advice must be ac- 
cepted as final. 

The magistrates’ power, derived from the charter, was of an 
inclusive nature. They retained it, in part, by confining the 
privileges of freemen to favored church members. When the 
freemen became restive and their delegates forced concessions 
to demands for popular government, the General Court took 
unto itself the selection of the freemen. The deputies, however, 
remained a constant thorn in the side of the magistrates. 
Against this and the threat of other popular incursions, the 
secular leaders sought aid and they found it in the judicious 
use of the church and the clergy. 


IV 


The government of the Bay Colony has often been held up 
as the classic example of church and state operating as one unit. 
In effect, however, the character and degree of church partici- 
pation in governmental affairs was limited to a number of fair- 
ly well defined functions. We have already noted some casés in 
which the church was employed by the magistrates to strength- 
en their political position. A series of other instances will serve 
to illustrate a further limitation of extent to which the church 
has been said to have participated in civil affairs. We shall see 
that when clergymen were summoned to the General Court, 
they were asked to resolve impasses between high officials; they 
unravelled issues involving the moral implications, and preach- 
ed sermons of a general character before the election of the gov- 
ernor and the assistants. At all events, their advice was voted 
upon, but it was not necessarily accepted. 

In practice it will be seen that the ministers were consulted 
when conflicts between governing personalities arose — quite 
often those of Winthrop and Dudley. In his Journal, John 
Winthrop, quotes such a case in which the Reverend Mr. Wil- 
son and the Reverend Mr. Welde were called to the court on 


42 Records, 1, 57 (italics mine). 
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August 3, 1632. After the meeting of arbitration, Winthrop du- 
tifully recorded “. . . himself faulty ....” * 

Minister John Cotton concerned himself with a civil prob- 
lem wherein he discerned a moral implication. In 1641, Win- 
throp writes: 


At this session, Mr. Hathorn, one of the deputies, and usually one 
of their speakers, made a motion to some other of the deputies of 
leaving out two of their ancientest magistrates** because they were 
grown poor, .. .*° 


The Reverend John Cotton on hearing this, took occasion the 
next lecture day to reprove the resolution and its author. The 
justice of this admonition was felt, and Winthrop remarks that 
“This public reproof gave such a check to the former motion 
as it was never revived after. . . .” * The Reverend Mr. Cotton 
had strong moral grounds for his support of the magistrates 
grown poor in the service of their country. 

The participation of the church in civil affairs is further il- 
lustrated in the sermons which were preached before the elec- 
tion of a new governor and assistants. These sermons, in the 
main, did not partake of the nature ascribed to our modern 
campaign speeches. At best the clergyman delivering the ser- 
mon made only veiled allusions to certain favorable candidates. 
More often this kind of sermon commented on the general 
qualifications of good leaders without specific reference to any 
one person. The Reverend Thomas Shepard in an election ser- 
mon preached in 1638, warned the people not to choose “‘bram- 
bles” (Judges 9: 14, 15)* for officials, as they would become 
misleaders. Again in 1669 the Reverend John Davenport, in an 
election sermon, remarked, “You must submit to their Author- 


48 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 98, 99; for a similar instance see 1, 
211, 212. 

44 Winthrop himself was probably one of the two “ancientest magistrates” re- 
ferred to. 

45 Winthrop, History of New England, ui, 66, 67. 

46 History of New England, u,, 67. 

47 Thomas Shepard, “1638 Election Sermon,” The New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register (Boston, 1870), Xx1v, 361-367. 
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ity, and perform all duties to them, whom you have chosen to 
be your Rulers, .. .” * 

Another election sermon preached in 1643 by the Reverend 
Mr. Ezekiel Rogers, pastor of the church in Rowley, is noted 
in Winthrop’s Journal. Although the clergyman preaching the 
court election sermon was usually chosen by the magistrates, 
the Reverend Mr. Rogers was selected by the deputies. It is 
clear that they wanted to replace Winthrop as governor and, in 
all likelihood, they knew that Reverend Ezekiel Rogers would 
express his dislike of having a governor serve for two terms in 
succession. The Reverend Mr. Rogers was permitted to preach, 
and Winthrop writes that Mr. Rogers “. . . dissuaded them 
earnestly from choosing the same man twice together, and ex- 
pressed his dislike of that with such vehemency as gave offence.” 
The advice of Mr. Rogers was not taken, and Winthrop con- 
tinues restrainedly: 


..- But when it came to trial, the former governor, Mr. Winthrop, 
was chosen again ... .*® 


Those scholars who insist upon emphasizing the power of 
the church in the secular affairs of the colony sometimes point 
to the fact that the Body of Liberties, accepted by the court as 
the law of the land, was compiled by a member of the clergy — 
the Reverend Nathaniel Ward. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that in 1636 John Cotton was asked to prepare a body of 
laws for the court. Winthrop notes that Mr. Cotton did present 
a model of “Moses His Judicials’” to the court.*® Despite the 
Reverend Mr. Cotton’s alleged power in secular affairs, his 
code was eventually rejected, and Mr. Ward's became the law 
of the Commonwealth. Moreover it was not Mr. Ward's pre- 
éminence as a clergyman which was responsible for the accept- 
ance of his code. By 1641 when the Body of Liberties became 
legalized, Nathaniel Ward had ceased to serve as a minister in 

48 John Davenport, “A Sermon Preach’d . . . Boston . . . May 19, 1669, Trans- 
actions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts (Boston, 1907), X, 11. 


49 Winthrop, History of New England, u, 119. 
5° Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 240. 
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the colony." The reason for the acceptance of his code lay 
rather in the fact that he had been trained as a lawyer before 
coming to New England as a clergyman. Winthrop notes that 
Ward was “.. . formerly a student and practiser in the course of 
common law. . . ."’*? When considering the question of church 
participation in civil affairs, it is well to keep in mind a number 
of implied restraints which effectively served the General Court 
in its relations with the church. The first of these restraints, the 
fear of a hierarchy in the church, also existed among the min- 
isters. For example, it had become a custom for the ministers of 
the Bay to meet once a fortnight at one of their homes where 
some question of moment was usually discussed. Complaints 
soon filtered in: “Mr. Skelton, the pastor of Salem, and Mr. 
Williams . . . took some expection against it, as fearing it might 
grow in time to a presbytery or superintendency, to the preju- 
dice of the churches’ liberties.” ** The fear of a church hier- 
archy and of church encroachment on civil authority was a real 
one, and its beginnings were combatted by churchmen and lay- 
leaders alike. 

The second restraint lay in the fact that the ministers were 
literally exiles for non-confirmity. In his Memoirs the Rev- 
erend Thomas Shepard tells how, in England, he had been for- 
bidden to preach and could find no subsistence as a conse- 
quence.” He and other clergymen in his position, however, 
found tolerable peace in New England, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they would have endangered this security by antag- 
onizing the civil leaders. 

As to the third restraint, which concerned the livelihood of 
the ministers, it can be seen that no sooner had the first court of 
assistants convened in Charlton, New England, in August, 
1630, than there was an order issued for the financial support of 
the Reverend Mr. Wilson and the Reverend Mr. Phillips.** In 

51 Whitmore, 18. 

52 Winthrop, History of New England, t, 66. 

53 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 139. 


54 Thomas Shepard, Memoirs, in A. Young’s Chronicles, 528, 529. 
55 Records, 1, 73. 
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November of the same year another order described how the 
money was to be collected.** And the court sought to enforce 
these provisions. When on October 23, 1657, it was reported 
that several of the ministers were not well provided for, that 
court ordered speediest arrangements made for their relief.*’ 

Thus, no matter what réle the clergy played in civil ques- 
tions, be it advisory, mediatory, or admonitory, the barriers be- 
tween church and state were zealously maintained. The charter 
specified that the ministers were to be hired by the company 
and the company ruled that clergymen were to be called to the 
court only as umpires. Their advice, however, was not manda- 
tory, and was not always accepted. The tacit restraints on 
the clergy, further fortified the position of the magistrates. 
Throughout the early life of the Colony, church participation 
in secular affairs was supervised and stringently limited. 


V 

Before ascribing to the clergy an inordinately large share of 
sway in matters secular, it is well to consider the position of the 
court in clerical matters. Did the church receive proscriptions 
or directions from the magistrates, and were the affairs of the 
church circumscribed by civil scrutiny? Furthermore, it would 
be significant if the ministers required aid from the court in the 
disciplining of their own parishioners. 

The strong grasp of the governor and the assistants on the 
ecclesiastical life of the colony is amply documented in the 
colony records. The magistrates found it necessary to regulate 
the formation of churches, to approve the appointment of min- 
isters, and to suppress offending ministers. 

On March 3, 1635, it is recorded that because there had been 
several disturbances in certain churches newly formed in the 
colony, the court was compelled to take steps. After this time 
no churches were to be organized unless “. . . they shall first 
acquainte the magistrates . . . & have their approbaton herein 


56 Records, 1, 82. 
57 Records, Vv, part 1, 314, 315. 
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. 58 Not only did the organization of all new churches need 
the approval of the court, but the choice of ministers was con- 
tingent on the magistrates. On May 19, 1658, the record stipu- 
lates that no preacher shall continue at his calling “ . . . where 
any two organnick churches, councill of state, or Generall Court 
shall declare theire dissatisfaction thereat . . .”’** Even as late as 
1660 the court attempted to control the ministry. The County 
Courts are admonished concerning “. . . the purging of their 
tounes & peculiars from such ministry & publicke preachers as 
shallbe found vitious in theire liues and pernitiously hethro- 
doxe in theire doctrines, . . .””*° 

Governmental proscription of clerical life and doctrine in 
early Massachusetts is further illustrated by the Roger Wil- 
liams incident™ and the Antinomian crisis. In these two cases 
both religious and civil aspects were concerned. Roger Wil- 
liams had also attacked the basis of the civil government, the 
charter; and Mrs. Hutchinson’s doctrine could have led to 
lesser dependence on authority and the eventual abandonment 
of strict state control. The court assumed the responsibility of 
pronouncing decrees of banishment because of the civil impli- 
cations that were involved. However the two affairs concerned 
themselves mainly with religious doctrine, and, as such, were 
religious matters that should not have concerned the state. 

The breadth of civil power in church affairs can further be 
gauged by the court’s summoning of synods. In 1646 some 
clergymen were incensed because they “. . . were not satisfied of 
any such power [to call synods] given by Christ to the civil 

58 Records, 1, 168. 

59 Records, Iv, part 1, 328 (italics mine). 

60 Records, IV, part 1, 417. 

61 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 63, 180, 204. 

62 Perry Miller and Thomas Johnson, editors, The Puritans (New York, 1938), 
ieee nave stein dated atieiabiintnaiinaeants religious matters. 
Richard Brown, an elder of Watertown with “Romish” leanings, was adjudged 
by the governors, among others. See Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 81. 
A dispute between the Reverend Richard Mather and the Reverend Mr. Burr 


about several of Mr. Burr’s opinions also saw the intervention of the governor. 
See History of New England, u, 26, 27, 28. 
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magistrates over the churches in such cases. . ."’ ** It was finally 
agreed, however, that “. . . the civil magistrate had power upon 
just occasion to require the churches to send their messengers 
to advise in such ecclesiastical matters either of doctrine or dis- 
cipline...,” * sothat the “purity and truth” of the church might 
be protected. Clearly, then, the power of the court to interfere 
in church matters was restricted only by the magistrates’ inter- 
pretation of what constituted a “just occasion.” Note, in addi- 
tion, this statement as to the limited extent of the synod’s 
power: “. . . the end of the synod was not to proceed by way of 
power, but only of counsel from the word of God, and the court 
was at liberty either to establish or disannul such agreement 
of the synod, as they should see cause, . . .""** Thus, the power of 
civil leaders extended to affairs of the church proper, and they 
liberally interpreted their duties as protectors of the church 
and civil polities. 

The provisions of the Cambridge Platform, completed by the 
Synod of 1648, are themselves indicative of the division of 
church and state and the extensive power of the civil govern- 
ment in affairs of the church. In chapter XVII, “Of the Civil 
Magistrates powr in Matters Ecclesiastical,” it is written that: 
‘As it is unlawfull for church-officers to meddle with the sword 
of the Magistrate, so it is ilawfull for the Magistrate to meddle 
with the work proper to church officers. . . .""** Although this 
provision seems to exclude the civil government from partici- 
pation in church affairs, such was not the case, as may readily 
be seen by noting the following requirements: 


It is the duty of the Magistrate, to take care of matters of religion, 
..- The end of the Magistrates office, is not only the quiet & peace- 
ful life of the subject, in matters of righteousness & honesty, but also 
in matters of godliness, yea of all godliness . . . .** 


63 Winthrop, History of New England, ui, 323. 

64 Winthrop, History of New England, u, 323 (italics mine). 
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Viewing these two ideas, the one ostensibly excluding the 
magistrate from ‘the work proper to church officers” ® and the 
other exhorting him “‘to take care of matters of religion,” only 
one conclusion is possible. The magistrate, in order to main- 
tain “godliness,” ** was compelled to interfere in internal mat- 
ters of the church. The church, furthermore, was told that it 
was “unlawfull for church-officers to meddle with the sword of 
the magistrate.” ** 

The Cambridge Platform was a church document, but there 
was a possible reason for the court’s interference. The basis for 
civil rule, as has been reiterated, was the royal charter. As long 
as the colony was, even nominally, connected with England and 
the Church of England, the civil government could retain its 
power. The civil leaders sought to make their rule inviolate; 
their authority came from the English charter, and its value 
would have been voided had there been an open break with 
England and the church there. Winthrop and the others real- 
ized this fact amply, and made sure to emphasize, in the Cam- 
bridge Platform, the bond between the Bay Colony and Eng- 
land and its church. But the interference of the General Court 
had a deeper significance than the political one just mentioned; 
it was another positive sign of secular encroachment on ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

The government, farthermore, served as an arm of the 
church in punishing misdemeanors of a religious nature. The 
magistrates censured religious transgressions, and the lack of 
regular attendance at church on the Lord’s Day; they pro- 
claimed fasts and thanksgivings; discovered misdeeds and pun- 
ished the wrong-doers. They served the church and so strength- 
ened their own authority. They repeatedly interfered in what 
should have been church questions exclusively. 

When there was a call to proclaim a day of thanksgiving it 
became a court order.”® When a complaint was entered, in 1634, 
against those people who absented themselves from meetings 
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on the Lord’s Day the court acted. To prevent this laxness, 
“... power ... [was] . . . giuen to any two Assistants to heare & 
sensure, either by ffyne or imprisonmt . . . all misdemeanrs of 
that kinde. . . .™ Cases of severe discipline for religious faults 
and heterodox opinion can be found in the court orders: 


It is ordered, that John Baker shalbe whipped for shooteing att 
fowle on the Sabboth day, etc." 

It is ordered that, Phillip Ratliffe shalbe whipped, haue his eares 
cutt off, fyned . . ., & banished . . . for vttering mallitious & scandul- 
ous speeches against the goumt & church of Salem, . . .” 


When members of the clergy made public speeches or com- 
mitted acts which were considered wayward by the General 
Court, they were rapidly called to account. The court, at times, 
selected other churchmen to deal with the offenders. The Wil- 
liams case illustrates the civil censure of a clergyman. Another 
example is that of the teacher of the Church of Roxbury, the 
Reverend Mr. Eliot. Winthrop writes that Mr. Eliot had found 
fault with a proceeding of the court. “We took order, that he 
should be dealt with by Mr. Cotton, Mr. Hooker, and Mr. 
Welde, to be brought to see his errour, . . .” The Reverend Mr. 
Eliot was convinced and promised to make a public apology 
the next Lord’s Day. 

Throughout, the secular government intruded upon num- 
erous internal affairs of the church, both as far as ministers and 
parishioners were concerned. The conventional assertion that 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony the church dominated the 
state, is not borne out by the facts; the reverse was true: the 
state dominated the church. 


VI 


In the final analysis, we must note that to regard the early 
Massachusetts Bay Colony as a state completely influenced by 
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the clergy is to ignore some striking facts. The government of 
the Bay Colony cannot be described as a veritable church-state 
in the sense that the civil, as well as the ecclesiastical power lay 
in the hands of the clergy. In the documents of the colony and 
in the writings of its leading men, separation was constantly 
implied and expressed. At no time do we find church and state 
operating as one unit. Furthermore, secular power, based on 
the charter, rested firmly in the hands of the governor and the 
assistants, and religious affairs were, generally, subservient to 
policies of state. The magistrates employed the ministers to 
maintain their power, but the ministers came before the court 
as carefully guarded arbitrators. On the other hand, civil lead- 
ers dealt with affairs of a religious nature to an impressive ex- 
tent. In fine, despite a certain amount of interaction between 
church and state in the Puritan Commonwealth of early Massa- 
chusetts, the essential boundaries of the two organizations were 
kept well defined, and any encroachment or predominating in- 
fluence must be ascribed not to the church, but to the state. 





BRADFORD TORREY: NEW ENGLAND 
NATURE WRITER 


KINGSBURY BADGER 


I 


. EET Bradford Torrey, a fine-souled fellow —suggests a 
bird with his bright eyes and shy ways and sensitiveness,” 
wrote John Burroughs in his Journal, December 11, 1892." 
This “fine-souled fellow” was then forty-nine years of age, had 
written three of his books of nature sketches, had establishtd a 
considerable reputation among ornithologists, and was a bet- 
ter botanist than his modesty would permit him to allow. Seven 
years later, after he had written three more books of the same 
kind, he was again mentioned with enthusiasm by Burroughs. 
This time, having just read some essays by the naturalist Charles 
C. Abbott and found them “lacking in juice, unction,” Bur- 
roughs declared, ‘““Torrey is the only nature writer at the pres- 
ent time whose works I can read.? 

The present-day reader will recall that John Burroughs, one 
of the few, after Emerson, to proclaim the greatness of Whit- 
man, was a good literary critic as well as a naturalist; yet he will 
be tempted to ask, ‘““Who were the nature writers of that time?” 
Clarence King, Charles Dudley Warner, and Wilson Flagg had 
finished their work twenty years before; and E. T. Seton, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Henry Van Dyke had just begun. The 
chief nature writers in Burroughs’ day were William H. Gib- 
son, Charles C. Abbott, Florence M. Bailey, Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler, and Frank Bolles, the last by far the best. Rowland E. Rob- 
inson was not well known and Dallas L. Sharp had not yet pub- 
lished any books; William Brewster’s journals were undiscov- 
ered; and John Muir's best books were still to be written. Not 
counting Burroughs, then, there were, in 1899, just four ex- 
ceptionally good nature writers in prose: Frank Bolles, Wil- 


1 C. Barrus, The Heart of Burroughs’ Journals (Boston, 1928), 173. 
2 The Heart of Burroughs’ Journals, 209. 
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liam Brewster, Rowland Robinson, and Bradford Torrey —all 
of whom were New Englanders. Of these, however, Burroughs 
was familiar with the writings of only Bradford Torrey. 

Torrey belongs to the Indian summer of American nature 
writing which followed the glorious midsummer of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and Whitman. The era began 
with Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s Outdoor Papers (1863) 
and Sidney Lanier’s poetry. And a splendid Indian summer it 
was too, what with the writers already named and also Emily 
Dickinson, the two “Vagabondia poets,” Bliss Carman and 
Richard Hovey, William Vaughn Moody, Hamlin Garland, 
and a host of regional novelists. After a period of more than a 
decade during which readers and writers alike deprecated the 
eccentric individualism of Thoreau and what Lowell had 
called the disease of ‘modern sentimentalism about Nature,” 
the strong influence of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman be- 
gan to be felt. Men who believed with Emerson that to possess 
their own souls they must scorn imitation and rediscover na- 
ture for themselves, turned to the woods and the mountains for 
first-hand experience. If Thoreau retired to Walden Pond and 
traveled widely in Concord, let it be remembered that he also 
explored the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, penetrated deep 
into the Maine woods, and went on other excursions. Frank 
Bolles and William Brewster made a journey up the Concord 
River, and the former traveled widely in the White Moun- 
tains. William J. Stillman, landscape painter, journalist, guide, 
and nature writer, led the Adirondack Club, including Lowell, 
Emerson, John Holmes, Judge Hoar, Louis Agassiz, and others 
into the wilderness around Follansbee and Ampersand Ponds. 
T. W. Higginson, who visited “Philosophers’ Camp,” recom- 
mended, in his Outdoor Papers (1863), the cultivation of out- 
door habits to restore man’s soul to the equilibrium to be found 
in nature; and he praised Thoreau as one who had written 
about nature in a new way.* Bradford Torrey was one of the 
subsequent writers who wrote of his excusions and the redis- 


8 Higginson, Outdoor Papers (Boston, 1863), 253, 257. 
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covery of nature at firsthand; moreover he was one of the best 
writers of the familiar essay on nature. 

Torrey needs no introduction to those who have read his 
penetrating prefatory essay in the Walden Edition of Thoreau’s 
Journals, or his sympathetic criticism in the Holiday Edition 
of Walden.* Less familiar but equally rewarding is Torrey’s 
sensitive appraisal of Thoreau in Friends on the Shelf.* On the 
death of Torrey in 1912, Burroughs exclaimed: “He was a rare 
spirit and a maker of pure literature. His style has an ease and 
flexibility that I wish I might inherit. Yet . . . his books have 
little sale. What a criticism of the readers of nature books!” * 
Although most of Torrey’s delightfully discursive and humor- 
ous essays have been allowed to go out of print, discerning 
readers of nature books feel that his best writings’ belong on 
the shelf beside those of the other leading American nature 
writers in prose since 1870. 

II 


Torrey was born in the Old Colony town of Weymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 7, 1843. As a boy and as a man he was al- 
ways a walker and observer in fields and woods and a climber 
of mountains, whether along The Town Path and into Mill- 
stone Pasture, in the White Mountains, or as far afield as Or- 
mond, Florida, or the Yosemite in California. In his essay “Eso- 
teric Peripateticism,” he recommends the practice of saunter- 
ing “as a corrective of the modern vice of continual reading of 
books and newspapers.’’* In early manhood, before he began to 
contribute prose sketches to The Atlantic Monthly, he had a 
few poems printed in the Boston Evening Transcript and the 

4 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1906), vu, xix-li; Walden 
(Boston, 1897), 1. 

5 Bradford Torrey, Friends on the Shelf (Boston, 1906). 

6 Clara Barrus, The Life and Letters of John Burroughs (Boston, 1925), 11, 184. 

7 Torrey wrote the following nature books: Birds in the Bush (Boston, 1885), 
A Rambler’s Lease (Boston, 1889), The Footpath Way (Boston, 1892), A Florida 
Sketch-Book (Boston, 1894), Spring Notes from Tennessee (Boston, 1896), A 
World of Green Hills (Boston, 1898), Everyday Birds (Boston, 1891), Footing It in 
Franconia (Boston, 1901), The Clerk of the Woods (Boston, 1903), Nature’s In- 


vitation (Boston, 1904), and Field-Days in California (Boston, 1912). 
8 A Rambler's Lease, 199. 
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Youth’s Companion. These included sonnets on Emerson and 
John Henry Newman, some hymns, and a number of nature 
lyrics. One of the hymns was included in a hymnal and ascribed 
to Bayard Taylor, because of the signature “B.T.,” a mistake 
which afforded no little amusement to its real author. Among 
the nature lyrics two, ““A Word in Season” and “A May Morn- 
ing,” are the freshest and most graceful. The first, about a tit- 
mouse, suggests Emerson’s poem on the same subject, both in 
its homely optimism and in its epithet — “true bit of live philos- 
ophy;” the second, despite the trite line in the last stanza, de- 
serves quotation. 


The phoebe on her nest I see, 
Against the gray cliff’s face; 

Below her pipes the chickadee, 
The robin sings apace. 


Around me nod anemones, 
Here blooms the violet, 

And softly prophecies the breeze, 
“It will be summer yet.” 


Loud trills the sparrow now, and hush! 
While all the woods rejoice, 

Far down the hill a hermit thrush 
Lifts up his holy voice. 


Be glad! Be glad! For life is good, 
No bird but knows it true, 

No bursting bud in field or wood 
But sets its seal thereto. 


The last stanza of “Under the Apple Trees,” a reminiscential 
poem written in middle life and printed in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, suggests this single line for its author’s epitaph: “Of 
birds and trees a lover.”’* 

Torrey’s first nature sketch, later included in Birds in the 
Bush (1885), was first written to show that there were many 


® Copies of the poems and information about them were furnished me by 


Torrey’s nephew, Mr. John W. Seabury, of South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
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birds besides English sparrows for the wideawake observer to 
see on Boston Common. Friends who heard him read this pa- 
per urged him to send it to The Atlantic, and with its publica- 
tion in the issue for February, 1883, his literary career began. 
How he became interested in bird-study is recounted in the 
essay “Scraping Acquaintance,” also included in his first book, 
Birds in the Bush. From that time on his best biography is to be 
found in the literary record of his observations and reflections 
while sauntering in many parts of New England—the coun- 
tryside about Weymouth and Franconia were his favorite 
haunts—in Florida, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Texas, Arizona, and California. His unusual knowledge of bird- 
life acquired during these saunterings led to his membership 
in the American Ornithologists’ Union and the Nuttall Or- 
nithological Club, as well as to the contribution of articles and 
notes to The Auk, Bird-Lore, and The Condor (1886-1910).*° 

Despite the evidence of specialized knowledge, however, we 
must not forget that Torrey’s interest in birds in particular as 
well as in nature in general, was that of a humanist. He said re- 
peatedly that he was “non-scientific’’ and yet not, he hoped, 
“unscientific.” In his essay “Behind the Eye,” he tells us that 
two men, sometimes the student and sometimes the lover, look 
out of the window of the true nature writer. In Emersonian 
words he cautions us against following special inclinations to 
the exclusion of general interest in whatever concerns human- 
ity: “Some men (not many, it is to be hoped) are specialists, and 
nothing else. They are absorbed in farming or in shoemaking, 
in chemistry, or in Latin Grammar, and have no thought for 
anything beyond or beside.” *' His interest in birds was in their 

10 The best sources for biographical facts not found in his books and in the 
standard dictionaries of biography are the following: F. C. Torrey, The Torrey 
Families and Their Children in America (Lakehurst, N. J., 1924); F. H. Allen, The 
Auk (January, 1913) XXX, 157-159; Obituaries in the Boston Evening Transcript 
and the New York Evening Post (October 8, 1912); and Letters of Celia Thaxter 
(Boston, 1895). Also, I have acquired additional information and some pictures 
through correspondence with Mr. Seabury. 


11 This echo of Emerson's “The American Scholar” is in A Rambler’s Lease, 
118. 
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temperaments, personalities. He could not look upon them 
either as items of millinery or as specimens in ornithological 
systems, to be dissected, named, and catalogued; and he could 
no more rate them as merely bodies than he could think of 
grouping his human friends according to their complexion, 
height, and other physical peculiarities. Therefore he counted 
“a bird in the bush worth two in the hand.” ” 

With all of his determination not to be a mere scientist when 
writing about birds and trees and flowers, mountains, and 
“water-craft,”” he is just as insistent upon the absurdity of 
rhapsodizing abcut nature in general, about vague beauty 
which one does not really experience. He is a realist with 


a wholesome disrespect for sentimentality and affectation; for arti- 
ficial ecstasies over sunsets and landscapes; birds and flowers; the 
fashionable cant of nature-worship, which is enough almost to seal a 
true worshipper’s lips under a vow of everlasting silence. 


In Footing It in Franconia, for example, he tells about a “good 
lady” who does “‘so enjoy the birds” that she listens to them by 
the hour, without taking the trouble to ascertain whether they 
are meadowlarks (there were none within many miles), song 
sparrows, or some other kind. “Adjectives of themselves;” he 
remarks, “prove nothing, unless it be, to be sure, their user’s 
imbecility;’’ yet he is not a little annoyed when one day a wom- 
an looking into the Grand Canyon asks him, “Isn’t it pretty?” 
At least, he remarks in a footnote, the man who called the same 
view “right nice” did not say “awfully nice,” as did a lady of his 
acquaintance. Nor did Torrey find the birds alway happy and 
nature universally benign. Even his romantic essay on mating, 
“Phyllida and Corydon,” opens with a discussion of the bird’s 
struggle for existence, almost without respite.’* In his last years, 
when he found it necessary to rest frequently on his mountain 


12 See Birds in the Bush, 56-57, 143-144, and the essay “Character in Feathers,” 
in the same volume. 


18 A Rambler’s Lease, 205. 
14 Field-Days in California, 229. 
15 A Rambler’s Lease, 106. 
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climbs, he declared frankly, “men of sixty or seventy who pro- 
claim that they feel just as young as ever are mostly liars, I 
think.” ** 

His humor, that rare quality which derived from his sense of 
proportion and his habit of looking upon incongruities with a 
combination of sympathy and detachment, saved Torrey from 
excessive enthusiasm and over-seriousness. Generally of the 
quiet variety, his humor was subtly suggestive, amiably pi- 
quant, and seldom dependent upon the broader effects of ex- 
aggeration and ridicule. One of the best essays of this sort is “In 
Quest of Ravens,” which recalls Burroughs’ less humorous ac- 
count of his search for nightingales. For some days he tried in 
vain to sight a raven in North Carolina, although he heard that 
a number had been seen recently. Once, finally, he did see two 
ravens flying over, and calling as they flew—but it was in a 
dream. One of them, it seemed, was partly white, “an albinistic 
peculiarity at which I do not remember to have felt the least 
surprise.” Not a one did he see in the sure light of day. At the 
end of his quest, he remarked, “As far as raven were concerned, 
I was bringing home a lean bag—a brace of interrogation 
points!” ** ““The Four Dreamers” is a humorous essay in the 
Thoreau manner, ridiculing busy people and defending idlers. 
He meets, among other busy people, a hermit who is continu- 
ally brushing leaves out of a path. “Perhaps,” he noted gravely, 
“he had married a model housekeeper in his youth, and had 
gone mad over the spring cleaning.” He concluded with the 
observation that there are probably not more than two or three 
sane people in town and that he himself is more than likely 
not one of them. On a number of occasions, his humor is 
rather sharply satirical, as for example, his comment upon poli- 
ticians and orators among birds in “Character in Feathers” in 
Birds in the Bush, or upon tourists. One autumn in Franconia, 
wagonloads of tourists came down from the Notch, some of 
them singing boisterously. 


16 Field-Days in California, 5. 
17 A World of Green Hills, 63, 70. 
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Among the most distressing of all noises that human beings make is 
this vulgar shouting of “sacred music” along the public highway. 
This time the hymn is Jerusalem the Golden, after the upper notes 
of which an unhappy female voice is vainly reaching, like a boy who 
has lost his wind in shinning up a tree, and with his last gasping 
effort still finds the lowest branches just beyond the clutch of his 
fingers. 


“TI know not, oh, I know not,” 


I hear her shriek, and then a lucky turn in the road takes her out of 
hearing, and I listen again to the still small voice of the brook, 


which, whether it ‘knows or not,’ has the grace to make no fuss 
about it.'* 


Torrey’s reaction to the matter-of-fact scientific attitude was 
well balanced by his response to the unreal or sentimental, with 
the result that he observed nature very closely and yet per- 
ceived more than the eye alone beheld. In other words, he was 
both a realist with a sense of proportion and a poet with mys- 
tical insight. We have seen how he started out by observing 
more birds than were usually seen on Boston Common. In “A 
November Chronicle,” he makes a list of plants in bloom in 
Massachusetts, ““When woods are bare and birds are flown.” He 
finds thirty-nine on the first day and a total of seventy-three, 
many of them later than Bryant’s fringed gentian, which “wait- 
est late and com’st alone;’’ moreover, he thinks that about a 
hundred could have been found. As late as the second day of 
December, he discovered a half a dozen still remaining.” His 
“Signs of Spring” is a minute, Thoreau-like description of an 
alder branch, a twig of black birch, branches of spice-bush, pop- 
lar, and blueberry, a willow stem and a dry, dead-looking twig 
of Leucothoé; yet how much of the spirit of spring he finds up- 
on careful examination of them!** When he listens to the black- 
throated green warbler, the charming notes seem to say, “Trees, 
trees, murmuring trees,” or, if you choose to understand them 

18 Footing It in Franconia, 50. 


19 A Rambler’s Lease, 122. 
20 The Clerk of the Woods, 159-167. 
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so, “Sleep, sleep, pretty one sleep.” For the benefit of the un- 
poetic realist he appends the following note: 


After all that has been said about the “pathetic fallacy,” so-called, 
it remains true that Nature speaks to us according to our mood. 
With all her “various language” she “cannot talk and find ears too.” 
And so it happens that some, listening to the black-throated green 
warbler, have brought back a report of “Cheese, cheese, a little more 
cheese.” Prosaic and hungry souls. This voice out of the pine-trees 
was not for them. They have caught the rhythm but missed the 
poetry.* 


In Franconia he learned for the first time that the young maple 
leaves redden the hillsides in spring much as they do in au- 
tumn, though with delicacy rather than brilliancy.* At times 
sunlight on the leaves and the bark of a tree gives him esctatic 
joy. 


Yonder round-topped sweet-birch tree is one of October’s master- 
pieces; a sheaf of yellow leaves with sun on them. How they shine! 
Yet it is not so much they as the sunlight. Nay, it is both. Let the 
leaves have the honor that belongs to them. In a week they wil all 
be under foot. Today they are bright as the sun, and airy and frolic- 
some as so many butterflies. Blessed are my eyes that see them. And 
look! how the light (what a painter it is!) glorifies the lower trunk of 
the white oak just beyond. The furrowed gray bark is so perfect a 
piece of absolute beauty that, if it were framed and set up in a gal- 
lery, the crowd — or the few that are better than a crowd — would be 
always before it. So cheap and universal are visual delights, so little 
dependent upon place or season — sunlight and the bark of a tree!** 


Most lyrically does Torrey write of red-leaf days, of berry- 
time felicities, of a morning in Franconia; a visit to Lonesome 
Lake back of Mount Cannon in the autumn, a May visit to 
Moosilauke, a visit to fair Ormond, Florida, in early March; 
and he often writes in the vein of Frost the “‘leaf-treader” when 
speaking of falling leaves, whose solemn music is more than an 

21 Birds in the Bush, 267-268; and The Clerk of the Woods, 273. 


22 Footing It in Franconia, 81-82. 
23 The Clerk of the Woods, 119-120. 
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“invitation to grief.” * In rare moments he experiences a kind 
of mystical absorption into the Infinite —“‘a state of ravishment, 
a kind of absorption into the life of things about me.” On one 
such occasion, it comes under the spell of wood silence, as a yel- 
low leaf lets go its hold and whispers, “Goodbye”; on another, 
it ison a bright August day on Mt. Agassiz, as he listens to the 
music of a brook babbling downhill over stones and the wind 
whispering in a thousand tree-tops. It is a sense of “dropping 
back into the Universal.” ** An Emersonian note indeed! Yet, 
as so often with the Yankee — Emerson or Frost —he keeps his 
love of earth. Just as Frost sings while climbing a birch toward 
heaven 


Earth’s the right place for love; 
I don’t know where it’s likely to go better,” 


so this fellow New Englander remarks, 


Yet it must be that I express myself awkwardly, for I am never so 
much a lover of earth as at such a moment. Life is good. I feel it so 
now. Fair are the white birch stems; fair are the gray-green pop- 
lars. This is my third day [in Franconia], and my spirit is ge.ting 
in tune.** 


He has come down, as he always does, to the small things, to 
the common beauty of life; for common beauty appeals to him, 
he relishes it. It may be to just “‘a few rods of common grassy 
road, arched with bright leaves and drenched in sunshine; but 
the suggestion is infinite.” It may be to the perfection of a single 
scarlet maple, after being sated with the magnificence of the 
autumnal forests; to a wooded slope, a mossy glen, the brook of 
boyhood memories, or the delicate little purple-striped wood- 
sorrel; or 


best of all, perhaps (for me, that is, and taking the years together), a 
New England hill pasture, with bouldérs and red cedars, berry 


24 The Clerk of the Woods, 65-66, 117-118. 

28 Footing It in Franconia, 18-19, 231-232; The Clerk of the Woods, 65-66, 150; 
and Emerson’s “Each and All.” 

26 Footing It in Franconia, 232. 
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bushes and fern patches, the whole bounded by stone walls and 
bordered with gray birches and pitch-pines, — for sights to live with, 
let me have these and things like them in preference to any of na- 
ture’s more freakish work, which appeals rather to curiosity than to 
the imagination and the affections.*" 


Ill 


In speaking of Thoreau and his writings, Torrey often uses 
analogies and imagery from nature. Thoreau is to him a man 
whose life was “straight as a furrow,” guided as it was by the 
principle of simplicity and economy; he is “a wild apple,” with 
such tang and smack as make his books “keep well in Time’s 
literary cellar;” his humor, a quality which he himself called 
an “indispensable pledge of sanity,” is to Torrey “of that best 
of fruity flavors, a pleasant sour.”’ His writings are hardly to be 
called a full stream, but “a mountain brook rather than one of 
the world’s rivers; clear, cold, running from the spring, un- 
tainted by the swamp; less majestic than the Amazons, but not 
less unfailing.** 

So we may speak of Bradford Torrey, although his person- 
ality was not so wild and thorny and his writing was not so cold- 
ly intellectual and did not come so often from the heights. He 
was not one of America’s major writers, nor did he ever think 
of himself as one; yet we must agree when he says of the grass- 
hopper sparrow, “To be a poet is to be a poet, and distinctions 
of major and minor are of trifling consequence.” ** He was no 
more a great writer than Ausable Chasm in New York State or 
the Flume in New Hampshire is the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, any more than Thoreau’s Fairhaven Hill or Moosilauke 
is Mt. Shasta, than Echo Lake is Lake Superior, than the narrow 
Connecticut is the broad Mississippi. Still, he is not to be left 
unread by the lover of nature books any more than little brooks 

27 Of his many passages in praise of common beauty, see A Rambler’s Lease, 


205; Nature’s Invitation, 53, 56; Field-Days in California, 204-205, 178; and A 
World of Green Hills, 212. 

28 See Torrey’s Introduction to Walden (Holiday edition), x, and “Thoreau” 
in Friends on the Shelf, 120. 

29 The Clerk of the Woods, 18. 
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like Frost’s Hyla or his own “‘modest streamlets” of Massachu- 
setts are to remain unvisited, merely because the Connecticut 
is so tremendous in comparison and its valley so much grander 
to view. John Muir could describe the more sublime aspects of 
scenery —mountains, torrents, glaciers, snowstorms, and sky- 
towering peaks— more magnificently; Thoreau and Emerson 
were more frequently profound and prophetic, and they de- 
scended less often to sentiment about little things; Frank Bolles 
had more of Muir’s power and yet no less of the sensitiveness 
and lyrical beauty which they all displayed; and John Bur- 
roughs, like Emerson and Thoreau, had greater breadth of 
scientific knowledge and produced a greater volume of excel- 
lent literature. None of these, however, had finer eyes for 
beauty, especially in familiar places, and none of them, what- 
ever the degree of achievement, wrote quite the same sort of 
charming, conversational familiar essays, full of gusto and hu- 
mor and a hale philosophy of life. 

When he visited the Yosemite, Torrey was overwhelmed by 
its awe-inspiring beauty; yet he found its grandeur, in coni- 
parison with the quieter beauty of his homeland scenes, differ- 
ent in degree, if you will, but with “such a difference in degree 
as amounts fairly to a difference in kind.’*° He had always 
loved more deeply those simpler beauties which were less pre- 
tentious but no less conducive to ecstatic joy and a sense of ab- 
sorption in the All; moreover his tastes were catholic. “Man was 
not made to see one kind of beauty, or to believe in one kind of 
goodness. The whole world is hid in his heart.** A walk in 
Franconia with his friends — botanists and ornithologists or just 
idlers—an hour alone in an old berry pasture, a woodland vista 
from above or a view of Mt. Washington from below, a few 
moments in the wild Flower Garden on the slope of Moosi- 
lauke, or the discovery that a grove of birches has burst into 
yellow leaf since he set out to climb the mountain a few hours 

30 Field-Days in California, 179. 


31 Nature’s Invitation, 56. Cf. Emerson's “Woodnotes,” “God hid the whole 
world in thy heart.” 
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ago, or perhaps the singing of a woodthrush —“the soul of a 
year’s music distilled in a few drops of sound’’—these are 
enough for him.** He explores new regions for the joy of ex- 
periencing beauty and finding the mystical moment, or he can 
find Elysium at his doorstep.** If he finds life not always the 
best he can imagine, he finds it infinitely various and beautiful. 
His conclusion is this: “Let me not be among the fools who 
waste a bright day in forecasting dull tomorrows.” * 
32 Nature’s Invitation, 31, and Footing It in Franconia, 39. 


38 A Rambler's Lease, 205. 
34 Footing It in Franconia, 176. 
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THE OLD PORTLAND ACADEMY: LONGFELLOW’S 
“FITTING SCHOOL” 


OUNG Longfellow’s early school days at the old Portland 

Academy have been described by Samuel Longfellow, brother 
and biographer of the poet, and by Lawrance Thompson." This 
Academy, which received its charter from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1794, occupied a new brick building on Congress 
Street, a short distance from the Longfellow home. Here in 1814, 
“Master” Henry began his studies under the tutelage of Nathaniel 
Carter, who was succeeded a year later by Bezaleel Cushman, both 
graduates of Dartmouth in the Class of 1811.2 In Longfellow’s last 
two years at the Academy (1819-1821), while he was preparing for 
the Bowdoin College entrance examinations, Preceptor Cushman 
was assisted by Jacob Abbott, later to be famous as the author of the 
popular “Rollo” books. Able and irascible, Bezaleel Cushman won 
the respect of the impressionable Longfellow, although he may also 
have given the youngster his first inkling of the monotony of a 
schoolmaster’s career. 

When Samuel Longfellow, who was twelve years younger than 
Henry, entered the Academy in 1826, Preceptor Cushman was still 
in charge, employing the same pedagogical methods which had 
been in force five years before during his brother’s school days. An 
informal but revealing account of the stern Cushman and his school 
— vividly supplementing the available records of the academy — is 
contained in a manuscript written by Samuel Longfellow in 189, 
the year of his death.* 


1 Samuel Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), 1, 16-25; 
and Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow (New York, 1938), 17-22. 

2 William Willis [editor], Journals of the Rev. Thomas Smith and the Rev. 
Samuel Deane . . . and a Summary History of Portland (Portland, 1849), 381-382. 

3 Samuel Longfellow’s manuscript which is now in the Longfellow Collection 
in the Bowdoin College Library was formerly owned by William Witherle Law- 
rence, Esq., of Portland, Maine, who asked the poet’s brother to record his mem- 
ories of the academy for the information of students in Portland High School in 
1892. 
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THE OLD PORTLAND ACADEMY 


This Academy, in which were educated four or five generations 
of Portland’s boys and girls, was established, as we read in Willis’s 
History, in the year 1794, Edward Payson, afterwards so celebrated 
as a preacher, being its first preceptor.* The building which the 
school occupied during all its remaining years was put up in 1803.° 
It was of brick, in two high stories, and was situated on Congress 
Street nearly opposite the entrance to the present high school, a 
little further down. It stood directly upon the street, a double flight 
of wooden steps leading up to its front door; a yard of moderate size 
was on each side, one for the boys and one for the girls. Beyond the 
entry, which ran across the front, the school-room occupied the 
whole floor. It was a large square room with a broad aisle leading 
from the door to the platform which occupied the further end, and 
was raised by a few steps at the head of which two slender pillars 
rose to the ceiling. The platform was used for declamations, and in 
later years for recitations at the blackboards, when that novelty was 
introduced. At one end of it was the teacher’s desk, and two long 
recitation seats; there were no recitation rooms, there being no 
teacher but the principal — the “preceptor” he was called. On each 
side of the aisle, on a floor rising by steps to the windows, were the 
scholars’ seats, permanent structures painted gray and set in couples 
with alleys between. The boys and girls sat on opposite sides of the 
aisle, facing each other. Doubtless many a message was telegraphed 
from eye to eye, and from my elders I have heard that some of the 
bolder — or perhaps shyer — boys cut peep-holes in the lids of their 
desks through which they might gaze unseen, in the prolonged in- 
terval of putting away a copy-book or getting out a grammar. 

By the time, however, of my entering school, it admitted boys 
only, but a girls’ school was kept in the room above. Opportunity 
for romance was thus not entirely wanting; and the older boys who 
sat in the upper seats under the eastern windows were sometimes 
known to spend their recess in watching the girls at play in the yard 
below. And a story of those days runs that one enamored youth, 
gazing too ardently upon certain blue eyes, saw a hand raised to 

* Willis, Summary History of Portland, 381. 

& The brick building was not completed until 1808. When the academy 


opened its doors in 1803, it occupied the second story of the frame Centre School 
on the west side of Preble Street, around the corner from the Longfellow home. 
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shield them, and heard the exclamation, “How bright the sun is!” 
His companion insisted that the reference was to his red hair, but 
he scorned the imputation. 

At the time of my becoming a scholar of the Academy, about the 
year 1826, the principal was, as for many years before, Mr. Bezaleel 
Cushman.* He was devoted to his work, but his naturally nervous 
temperament had been worn by years of labor, and it was not 
strange that he was at times impatient. He always called the boys 
“Master” George, “Master” James, etc., and his frequent phrase 
was, “Too much levity in the back seats, masters.”” He was very fond 
of talking to the school, and at great length. I have known him to 
talk to us for an hour at a time, pacing the platform to and fro. I 
am afraid it did not do us much good, for we had lessons to get, and 
after a while we turned to our books and heard no more. My study 
of Latin began at eight years with Adams’s grammar and a primer 
which truly began at the beginning, for its first words were: In 
principio Deus creavit coelum et terram intra sex dies. After that 
we read a book called Viri Romae, then the fables of Phaedrus, then 
Caesar’s Commentaries. The class above us were reciting Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. Overhearing parts of it | was looking forward 
eagerly to reading it the next term, but was disappointed, as for 
some reason or other my class went directly from Caesar to Virgil; 
but even that was a delightful change. Into English grammar our 
way was made pleasant by the use of a small text-book in the form 
of conversations, which relieved the dryness of the subject. Our 
Arithmetic, besides the “four rules,” taught us the “Rule of Three,” 
“Practice,” and “Alligation,” terms now unknown to schoolboys. 
We used to write on the blank leaves the rhymes ending: 


The Rule of Three, it puzzles me, 
And Practice makes me mad. 


Another verse we wrote in our books: 


Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For here you see the owner’s name. 


Of course we drew pictures on the blank leaves—heads, carica- 
tures, etc. I remember our teacher said, “I see by your books that 


6 Bezaleel Cushman served as Preceptor for twenty-six years, 1815-1841. Jour- 
nals of the Rev. Thomas Smith and the Rev. Samuel Deane, 381. 
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you have a talent for drawing; now if you will draw some pictures 
on sheets of paper, not in your books, I will give you marks for 
them.” I remember, too, with what disappointment I found myself 
receiving only “4” for an elaborate and brilliant water-color of a 
cottage, a lake, and a grove of trees. The boys who could not draw 
nicknamed us “The Fine Arts.” 

Of English literature we had nothing beyond what we got in our 
reading-book, Scott's Lessons. This gave us specimens of English 
writers under the headings, “Eloquence of the Bar,” “Eloquence of 
the Senate,” “Eloquence of the Pulpit.” It was a relief when we 
came from these upon Cowper’ “John Gilpin” and Dryden’s “Ode 
for St. Cecilia’s Day.” I enjoyed also Dr. Johnson’s “Parallel be- 
tween Pope and Dryden,” some of whose balanced sentences I re- 
member to this day, and I liked his “Obadiah, or the Journey of a 
Day.” 

Our preceptor was our writing-master. He set the copy for us at 
the head of the page, and on writing day he went round from desk 
to desk mending our quill pens, steel pens being then unknown. He 
looked over our writing-books and marked with a pencil the bad 
places. Once the virtuous impulse took me to mark my errors be- 
fore handing in the book. The next day I found this copy set me: 
“Quackery not confined to one.”” Without the least idea of its mean- 
ing, I duly wrote it over and over, marked the errors, as before- 
hand, and handed it in. The preceptor called me to his desk, and 
explained that by “one” he had meant “one profession;” in short, 
that my attempting to mark my own errors was a piece of quackery, 
that I should leave to him what was his business, and attend to 
mine, which was to learn to write better. 

I do not know just when the old Portland Academy ceased to be." 
It did cease, and its building was purchased by the Natural History 
Society and converted into a hall for its collections. It was burned in 
the fire of 1866.* Congress Hall now stands upon its site. 

Once, during our preceptor’s illness, his place was supplied by 

7 The Academy closed its doors in 1850. Its endowment, which has reached 
respectable proportions, is administered by a Board of Trustees, and devoted to 
the assistance of secondary education in Portland. 

* The Records of the Trustees of the Academy subsequent to 1816 were lost 


in this fire of July 4, 1866. An earlier fire in the office of Stephen Longfellow, 
father of the poet, burned the records of the Academy prior to 1816. 
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Mr. Phineas Barnes, a classical scholar, a lawyer, and an editor.® 
One thing that he said to us I have always remembered: “The dif- 
ference between a good student and a poor one is that a good stu- 
dent never takes anything for granted — meaning, as I understand, 
that he lets nothing pass without being sure of it. And with this 


moral I wind up my story. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 


An Old Academite 


WHITTIER’S EARLY QUAKER POEMS 
HENRY JOEL CADBURY 


UAKER themes occur frequently in the writings of John Green- 
Q' leaf Whittier, and represent an abiding interest through his 
life. Evidence of his early attraction to Quakerism is shown by four 
poems not in his collected works. Since two of the four deal with 
William Penn, the recent tercentenary of Penn’s birth justifies print- 
ing them together at this time. Three of them were published in the 
latter part of 1826 in the Free Press, Newburyport, and are signed 
and dated in Whittier’s usual way. They are duly entered in T. F. 
Currier’s Bibliography. The poem on Leddra is neither signed nor 
dated, and is attributed to Whittier and dated on the basis of the 
handwriting. It is contained in an unpublished manuscript among 
the Oak Knoll papers at the Essex Institute, Salem. A tear in the 
manuscript has taken off the ends of the lines in the last four stanzas. 
Lovers of Whittier may welcome having the piece even in its frag- 
mentary state, and some may be tempted to supply the missing 
words. The year of Leddra’s death should have been given as 1661. 

Though he frequently dealt with the Quakers’ sufferings in New 
England, the extreme cases in which four of them were hanged are 
not otherwise treated in his works. William Penn was Whittier’s 
favorite hero. In a variant version of these lines to his memory 
Whittier said that he wrote them at the age of sixteen. David Sands 
(1745-1818) was a Quaker minister from Cornwall, New York. He 
travelled in the British Isles and Europe from 1795, to 1805. Shortly 
before his death he visited Friends in New England. Whittier’s 

® Phineas Barnes (1811-1871) was graduated from Bowdoin in 1829, and 
taught Latin and Greek at Colby College from 1834 to 1839. He was editor of 


the Portland Advertiser, 1841-1847; a member of the House of Representatives 


of the Maine Legislature, 1844-1846, 1848; and a member of the State Senate in 
1856. 
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knowledge of him came probably from local recollections of that 
visit, since the memoir of his life was not published until 1848. Even 
the memoir includes no such incident as seems to be alluded to in 
the second stanza. 

THe Martyr 


William Leddra, a member of the Society of Friends, was exe- 
cuted at Boston in 1659 for obeying the dictates of conscience and 
returning to that place whence he had been banished on pain of 
death. 

Bright thro the thick gather’d mists of the morning 
The sunbeam had darted dispersing the gloom 

Hark the rude clash of arms, tis the omenous warning 
That Leddra receives as the voice of his doom 


Prepar’d for the moment all firm and collected 
He came from his prison, his hope-sustain’d soul 

Endur’d all the glances that malice directed 
Unawed by reproaches, unbent by controul 


Serene was his look for the strictest observer 
No symptoms of fear on his aspect could see 

As he pray’d for his foes, and his pure holy fervour 
Evinced that his heart from resentment was free 


Unappall’d by death’s terrors with firmness 
As a christian he lived as martyr 

And long should his memory with fon 
By those who acknowledge the 


Far nobler his fate than the warriour 
From the scenes of his glory to 

Who knows not the comforts that 
When the dim lamp of 


For little he recks of the 
When nature and 

When his soul on the verge of 
And with horror 

But the christian to fates 
With hopes fix’d on 

Feels the comforts of bles 
And gilding, with 
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Teo THE MEeMmMorY OF WILLIAM PENN 


The monarch on his princely throne, 
The warrior on his reeking car 
In triumph borne, have seldom known 
What pure and genuine pleasures are. 
Founder of Pennsylvania! thou 
Didst feel them, when thy words of peace 
Smoothed the stern warrior’s swarthy brow, 
And bade his “dark forebodings” cease. 


In manners meek, in precepts mild, 
Thou and thy friends serenely taught 
The untutor’d savage, fierce and wild, 
To raise to Heaven his erring thought. 
O, how unlike the bloody band 
That unrelenting Cortez led 
To Montezuma’s peaceful land 
And ruin round his pathway shed! 


With hearts that knew not how to spare, 
Disdaining milder means to try,— 

The crimson’d sword alone was there,— 
The Indian’s choice to yield or die! 

But thou, meek Pennsylvania sire, 
Unarmed, alone from terror free, 

Taught round the warrior’s council fire, 
The precepts of Christianity! 


On Schuylkill’s banks no fortress frowned, 
The peaceful cot alone was there; 
No garrison the hill-tops crowned, 
No death-shot swept the Delaware; 
The red man sat him down beneath 
Thy peaceful roof, to hear from thee 
The words of truth — nor sought to breathe 
A sentence of hostility. 


Thy generous actions calmed his fear, 
He scrupled not in thee to trust;— 

His children still thy name revere, 
And own the claims of Miquon just. 
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Wise founder of a rising state, 
Not on the bloody scroll of fame, 
But with the truly good and great, 
The world has placed thy sainted name. 


W. 
Haverhill, 8th Mo. 1826 


THe War Sonc 


Many years after the death of Penn, during the Indian invasions, 
the peaceful descendants of the first settlers of the state were pre- 
served unharmed amid scenes of bloodshed and cruelty too horrible 
for description. The treaty with the aborigines of Pennsylvania was 
concluded under a venerable elm tree; of this treaty Voltaire ob- 
serves, ‘it was the only one ever made between Christians and Sav- 
ages not ratified with an oath, and the only one which was not 
afterwards broken.’ 


Heard ye the voice of war? 

The pale face freemen from afar 
Are arming for the fight 

And, shall the sons of those 

Who on the fields of fame repose 
Betake to coward flight? 

No, let the oppressor haste to strife, 
And bring his thunders near; 

The deadly gleaming scalping knife 
Shall be his welcome here, 

The red man while he boasts of life 
Shall hold his freedom dear. 


Ah! hold your freedom dear 
Altho’ the struggle be severe; 
Yet vengeance shall be ours — 
Dark on the treacherous band 
Who seek to gain our fathers’ land, 
The storm of ruin lowers: 
Then let the watch fires’ midnight glare, 
To distant foeman tell 
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That resolute amid despair 
Their fury to repel; 

Full soon upon the darkened air 
The shout of death shall swell. 


Strike deep, but not on those 

Who far unlike our hated foes 
Yet faithfully maintain, 

The treaty which was made 

Beneath yon elm tree’s sacred shade 
With Miquon* and his train: 

The man of peace shall ’scape our thrall 
But round the armed foe 

The thunderbolts of wrath shall fall 
The fires of ruin glow — 

A heedless ear to mercy’s call 
The warriors soon show. 


W. 
Haverhill, 1oth mo. 1826. 


To THE Memory oF Davip SANDs. 


O! thou did’st cross the ocean, 
And tempt the stormy wave,— 
Led by a deep devotion, 
Which bade thee seek to save 
Thy fellow-man from danger, 
To tell thy tale of peace 
To many a haughty stranger, 
And bid their jarring cease. 


When Gallia’s eagles glistened 
O’er Eylau’s battle-field, 
Surrounding warriors listened, 
And at thy warnings kneeled 
Before that God, whose goodness 
In many a gloomy hour 
Protected thee from rudeness 
And held thee with his power. 


* The Indian name for Penn. 
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Through scenes to thee revolting, 
Where battle’s wrecks were strew'd, 
And sorrows were assaulting 
Thy store of fortitude, 
Unaltered was the feeling 
Of truth which guided thee, 
The words of peace revealing 
In all their purity. 


in many a deed of kindness, 

In hearts which thou hast led 
From error and from blindness, 
The paths of peace to tread, 

There yet thy memory liveth 
In bright unfading bloom, 
And purest fragrance giveth, 
When thou art in the tomb. 


W. 
Haverhill, 7th mo. 1826 


FRENEAU’S “HEZEKIAH SALEM” 


PHILIP MARSH 


URING the latter weeks of 1797, the New York Time-Piece 

printed several essays “By Hezekiah Salem,” actually written 

by Philip Freneau, the editor. They were satires on the New Eng- 

land character in the person of a Connecticut farmer-minister who 

had lost his parish because of his indulgence in bowling, and who 
had become a hermit basket-weaver on Long Island. 

“Salem” exhibited an inordinate fondness for pumpkin beer and 
pumpkins, and bragged that he had once raised three from one 
shoot, each five feet long. He told of his life as a loom operator, dea- 
con, and preacher, and related how his love of bowls had caused 
his dismissal. He described his removal to Long Island, where he 
built a cabin, his subsequent whaling voyages, and finally his bas- 
ket-weaving. To get through a crowd, he advised the use of garlic 
and a strong pipe; he told of his difficulties with an aggressively 
clean housekeeper, and voiced his disapproval of duelling. He dis- 
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cussed the “music” of wind in an old house, and exhorted little men 
not to lose heart because of their diminutive size, but to reflect on 
its advantages.* 

After gracing these essays, the Salem name reappeared as a pseu- 
donym in the 1809 edition of Freneau’s poems, though without 
much significance in the context. Only one of the poems by Salem, 
“The New England Sabbath-Day Chace,” is aimed directly at Yan- 
kees. Three others are in the first person, but add little or nothing 
to Hezekiah’s character.? 

What appears to be Freneau’s last use of the name occurs in his 
poem, “Elijah, the New England Emigrant,” in the Trenton, New 
Jersey, True American for November 3, 1821.° Instead of a mere 
pseudonym, Salem is here a character in the poem —an elderly dea- 
con, a father, smug, deaf, and a resident of Massachusetts near the 
Merrimack. He is described as one who loves titles and tries to cheat 
the Indians: 


A Deacon of a church hard by 

Was Susan’s father, rough and dry, 
Advanced in years, and somewhat deaf 
To which a trumpet gave relief. 

This father lived a few miles back, 
And not remote from Merrimack; 

He had a deal of inward light, 

With both his chimnies painted white, 
And oftentimes his head he shook 

At people of a lousy look 

And often made this shrewd remark, 
A shabby pilot steers the barque. 

And to his name was tacked EsQuiRE, 

A title common folks admire, 

As one that joined him to the elect, 
And one that made him circumspect.— 

1 “On the Culture of Pumpkins,” October 23; “A Sketch of Biography,” Octo- 
ber 25; “Rules how to get through a Crowd,” October 31; “From Hezekiah 
Salem’s Last Basket,” November 1; “A Scrap from a Keg, of Hezekiah Salem's 
Sermon,” November 17. See Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau (New Brunswick, 
1941), 297-298. 

2 “Lines by H. Salem, on his Return from Calcutta,” “Modern Devotion,” and 


“The Parting Glass.” All four poems are to be found in F. L. Pattee, Poems of 
Philip Freneau (Princeton, 1902), 11. 


8 Leary, 352-353- 
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His name was HEZEKIAH SALEM, 
Whose heart and hand did never fail him, 
Except, when, once, a whooping pack 

Of Choctaw Indians drove kim back; 
And nearly had his head trepann’d 

For settling on unpurchased land — 


In the essays, “Salem” had been an eccentric country bachelor 
who lived in a cabin with pumpkins, a dog and cat, books, and a 
chest of old sermons —a rather amusing character. In “Elijah,” he 
is again connected with the church, but is a shrewd, unlovely 
Yankee father. In both cases, his origin is New England, for which 
Freneau had little love. 

The pseudonym, “Hezekiah Salem,” was not original with Fre- 
neau, but had appeared many years before in Zenger’s New York 
Weekly Journal;* moreover, the original “Hezekiah,” apparently 
the creation of Zenger, was not positively a New Englander, but one 
who lived near New York City, perhaps in Long Island or Connecti- 
cut. Zenger’s “Salem” is no hermit-preacher or shrewd deacon, but 
a lover of city life and the father of a large family, a jolly group, 
quite different from Freneau’s sombre Massachusetts deacon and 
eccentric minister. Although there is a certain kinship among these 
Hezekiah Salems, their characters have little resemblance. The 
original “Hezekiah” is the most amusing, the center of hilarious 
family relationships. Freneau’s creation — amusing enough in the 
essays — is hardly amusing in “Elijah”; Freneau was never very suc- 
cessful in achieving the spirit of comedy. 

Did Freneau borrow “Hezekiah Salem” from Zenger? He might 
easily have done so. His father, who was born in 1718 and lived in 
New York until 1753,° may have preserved a file of the New York 
Weekly Journal. If his son read such a file,’ it is not improbable that 
he would remember Salem as a comic character, and use the name 

*“Ezekiah Salem” is mentioned for the first time in the issue of October 15, 
1738, in which “earlier performances . . . joyfully received by the Publick” are 
referred to. An examination of all the known copies of Zenger’s New York Weekly 
Journal from 1734 to 1738 reveals no previous communications. 

5 Leary, 6-13. 

® A clue which may point to Freneau’s familiarity with the New York Weekly 
Journal is the resemblance between “Modern Devotion” in Poems (1809) and 


Philander’s appeal to Salem in the issue of February 1, 1741. Both poems com- 
plain that feminine charms distract the writers from their devotions in church. 
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to represent another comic character when he satirized the New 
England Yankee. 


A NOTE ON MELVILLE’S REDBURN 


KEITH HUNTRESS 


R. Charles R. Anderson’s compilation of evidencet has made 
it possible to check many of the apparentiy autobiographical 
passages in Typee, Omoo, Mardi, White Jacket and Moby Dick 
against established facts and other testimony. Unfortunately, no 
such discoveries have been made, or are likely to be made, by which 
we can check Melville’s story of his first voyage as given in Redburn. 
Some of the few passages in the novel which can be checked are 
those referring to the books Melville read on the voyage of the 
Highlander. Melville’s story of trying to read Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations has the smack of truth.* On the page preceding his ac- 
count of that unsuccessful effort, however, there are two books men- 
tioned which have not been identified, so far as I know. The pas- 
sage reads: 


I had already read two books loaned to me by Max, to whose 
share they had fallen, in dividing the effects of the sailor who had 
jumped overboard. One was an account of shipwrecks and dis- 
asters at sea,* and the other was a large black volume, with Delirium 
Tremens in greab gilt letters on the back.* 


Delirium Tremens would seem to be a book of that name by An- 
drew Blake, published in England by Burgess in May, 1830. There 
are difficulties in that assumption, but I have been unable to find a 
record of a second book by that title. 

The other book mentioned may be of some significance. Obvious- 
ly the title Melville gave was not exact, and in consequence iden- 
tification cannot be positive, but “shipwrecks and disasters at sea” 
is fairly close to the title of a popular book of the time, Interesting 
and Authentic Narratives of the most Remarkable Shipwrecks, 

1 Melville in the South Seas (Durham, 1941). 

2Redburn (London, 1922), 110-112 . 

3 Shipwrecks, disasters and sea are capitalized in the St. Botolph Society 
(Boston, 1923) edition of Redburn. I have not been able to examine a first edi- 


tion of Redburn to see which form Melville approved. 
* Redburn, 109. 
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Fires, Famines, Calamities, Providential Deliverances, and La- 
mentable Disasters on the Seas, in most Parts of the World, by R. 
Thomas, A. M.* 

This identification is suggested by the close correspondence of 
the title, by the fact that the book would certainly have been avail- 
able within two years of its publication date, and by a later refer- 
ence in the text. Melville wrote “. . . and I thought of the shipwreck 
of the gallant Albion, tost to pieces on the very shore now in 
sight; . . .”* on the occasion of his first view of Ireland. The loss of 
the ship Albion is described in considerable detail in Thomas's 
book." 

If this identification can be accepted, another interesting point 
deserves comment. Thomas, among some fifty stories of wrecks and 
disasters, lists “The Loss of the Whale Ship Essex.’* Melville, com- 
ing from an inland town, probably had never before heard of this 
obscure wreck of 1819. If he did first learn of the wreck of the 
Essex through Thomas's anthology, he may have been led to read 
Owen Chace’s Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Whale Ship Essex 
of Nantucket® as a result. The tragic climax of Moby Dick, certain- 
ly based on the Essex story, may go back to a first reading in “ship- 
wrecks and disasters at sea” when Melville was seventeen. 

5 The book was entered for copyright in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1835. This 
volume was printed separately and as the second half of a book telling of noted 
pirates and piracies. There were at least five editions. 

6 Redburn, 158. 

7 Interesting and Authentic Narratives, 299-306. 

8 Interesting and Authentic Narratives, 327 329. 


® Thomas mentioned Chace’s story. Melville praised Chace’s narrative in Moby 
Dick (London, 1922), 259. 
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Ancestors’ Brocades: The Literary Début of Emily Dickinson. By 
Millicent Todd Bingham. (New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 1945. Pp. xiii, 464. $3-75-) 


Some fifteen years ago Mabel Loomis Todd, who had edited three 
little books of Emily Dickinson’s poems and a two-volume collec- 
tion of her letters in the 18g0’s, published a magazine article en- 
titled “Emily Dickinson’s Literary Début.” Mrs. Todd’s daughter 
has now reworked the same vein with minutest particularity. She 
gives a full account of Mrs. Todd’s operations from 1887 to 1897, 
when the editing was abruptly interrupted, though the bulk of the 
poems still remained in manuscript. Since the poet's first editor 
was a natural string-saver and kept her diaries, scrapbooks, and let- 
ter-files in apple-pie order, her daughter has been enabled to re- 
produce an almost complete series of documents illustrating the 
story of how an astonishingly un-Victorian poet was presented to 
the late Victorian public. Mrs. Bingham has also collected some 
materials on her own account, and whatever she has gathered she 
has put in print with most painstaking fidelity. 

Mrs. Bingham’s original aim, as she tells us, “was to provide ac- 
curate sources of information for future editors of Emily’s poems. 
Nothing more.” Unfortunately the first intention soon became 
confused with a desire to say the last word on the Dickinson feud 
which first impeded the work of editing the poems and eventually 
contributed to its untimely stoppage. The “clash of conflicting per- 
sonalities” soon came to include the tenacious editor herself, since 
her feelings were ardently engaged on the side of Emily’s brother 
Austin and against his wife Susan and Susan’s daughter Martha. 
Almost immediately there began the weary series of reprisals and 
counter-moves that has bedeviled the publication of the Dickinson 
papers and troubled the writing of Emily Dickinsoa’s biography 
for half a century. Mrs. Todd herself always considered the family 
quarrel an irrelevance. Her daughter has not been able to consider 
the wretched business water over the dam without making a valiant 
effort to pump it all back and send it down in sluices of her own de- 
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vising. In particular she cannot forgive Lavinia Dickinson for turn- 
ing on Mrs. Todd, and she takes deliberate pains to picture her 
with her hair down, a thing which one woman should never do to 
another. It is the equivalent of a blow below the belt. 

What is really valuable in Ancestors’ Brocades is the partial but 
revealing light it casts on the “creative editing” practiced by Mrs. 
Todd with the assistance of T. W. Higginson when she prepared 
the text of Emily Dickinson for publication. Mark Van Doren in his 
agreeable foreword to Bolts of Melody, the new collection of poems, 
speaks of Mrs. Todd as “superb” in the réle of editor, but the ad- 
jective is one that leaves to other investigators the duty of analyz- 
ing her procedures. Mrs. Todd was superbly devoted to her task, 
but she was not adequately equipped for it. Her editing of Emily 
Dickinson was of the general type of Bishop Percy’s editing of the 
popular ballads; it was controlled by the determination to make 
every manuscript yield a finished and acceptable poem. In carrying 
out this policy Mrs. Todd like Percy was led to take improper liber- 
ties. It was well within an editor’s province to regularize Emily's 
capricious capitals and unorthodox punctuation, and she did this 
with great skill and understanding. No possible objection can be 
raised to her modernizing the poet’s old-fashioned spelling of cer- 
tain words and geographical names nor to her correcting the early 
nineteenth-century habit, shared by Emerson and others, of using 
an apostrophe with the possessive case of several common pro- 
nouns. But when it came to rhymes and to fundamental gram- 
matical usages Emily Dickinson was an experimental poet as truly 
original as Whitman or James Joyce. Her strange power often ex- 
pressed itself in variations from the norm. This fact Mrs. Todd and 
Higginson could never fully accept. Partly they were themselves 
tradition-bound, and partly they were fearful of an unfavorable 
reaction from conventional readers. Hence the keynote of their 
editing may be summarized in the words: “The dose must not be 
too strong.” 

Typical examples of how Emily’s roughnesses were smoothed 
down by her sedulous friends are given in Chapter III of Ancestors’ 
Brocades. In some instances many readers will doubtless agree that 
slight editorial emendations improved the poem. But the making of 
inconsiderable changes led insidiously to larger interferences, until 
in the end the editor sometimes ventured to assert her own prefer- 
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ence in contravention to the poet's. In the manuscript of “He 
preached upon breadth till it argued him narrow” we are told that 
“Emily underlined the words she preferred” among various syno- 
nyms. The last line read: “To meet (at meeting) so religious (en- 
abled, accomplished, discerning, accoutered, established, conclu- 
sive) a man!” The editor on her own responsibility chose the word 
enabled, disregarding the poet’s clearly indicated preference. (If I 
were writing the poem, I would also choose enabled, but the point 
is to let Emily Dickinson write her own poems.) The most unfor- 
givable editorial impertinences occurred when attempts were made 
to supply conventional rhymes. A really damnable instance is the 
alteration of the following poem: 


That is solemn we have ended, 
Be it but a play, 

Or a leaving home; or later, 
Parting with a world 

We have understood, for better 
Yet to be explained. 


The original is crystal clear, exquisite. The printed version reads 
for the last line “Still it be unfurled,” horribly garbling the syntax, 
and all for the sake of forcing upon a poet of most delicate crafts- 
manship one of the clumsiest of stilted rhymes. 

The upshot of these revelations is to destroy any confidence we 
may have felt in the text of Emily Dickinson as published under 
Mrs. Todd's auspices. Her work should be reconsidered at the earli- 
est possible moment with a view of restoring what the poet actually 
wrote 

Few careful readers have ever had any faith in the trustworthi- 
ness of the editing done by Martha Dickinson Bianchi, whethe: 
alone or with amateur assistance. Mrs. Bingham speaks with ad- 
mirable restraint of this pretentious lady, but she gives devastating 
examples of the lack of insight, inattention, and downright pig- 
headedness that have marked her attitude as custodian of her aunt’s 
poetry. I may add a small pebble to the cairn. In the Centenary Edi- 
tion of Poems by Emily Dickinson appeared a facsimile of a four- 
line poem which read: 


Her Grace is all she has, 
And that so least displays, 
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One Art, to recognize, must be, 
Another Art to praise. 


In the printed text the word vast was substituted for least, a mis- 
reading that goes back to The Single Fiound (1914). Several ob- 
servers pointed out the discrepancy. Thc response of the editors was 
to remove the offending facsimile from the next edition—and to 
preserve the sacred error unchanged! 

It is now fifty-nine years since Emily Dickinson’s death. How 
much longer are we going to have to wait for a complete and com- 
petently edited version of her poems to be produced? Bolts of Mel- 
ody is a hopeful step, but there remains much still to be done. 

The illustrations in Ancestors’ Brocades are notable. Here for 
the first time is reproduced a silhouette of Emily at fourteen exe- 
cuted by Charles Temple, a college senior who was her teacher of 
French at Amherst Academy. This is inadvertently labeled “Earli- 
est known likeness of Emily Dickinson,” though the “child por- 
trait” also reproduced by Mrs. Bingham was painted when the sub- 
ject was about ten. In discussing the origin of the so-called minia- 
tures of Emily used as a frontispiece in many of Mrs. Bianchi’s edi- 
tions of the Poems, Mrs. Bingham explains incorrectly an allusion 
by Lavinia Dickinson to a certain Mrs. Rogers (p. 270). The refer- 
ence is to a picture that appeared in the Century Magazine for 
April, 1897, which Lavinia fancied resembled her adored sister. She 
wanted the artist friend who was retouching the photograph taken 
of Emily’s daguerreotype portrait to adopt the arrangement of the 
hair and the ruffle at the throat or something similar, and she was 
so pleased by the synthetic result that she used to say to friends: 
“Emily has come back to me!” 

Mrs. Bingham adds two poems to the number previously known 
that were published in Emily’s lifetime. At least one of these was 
published with her consent, though anonymously, and the fact sug- 
gests that she may have made a slight trial of the public response 
to her art before resigning herself to the “fame petite” that she se- 
cured by communicating a few poems to chosen friends. For stu- 
dents of one of the most vital of American poets Ancestors’ Bro- 
cades will prove a mine of information for years to come. 


GerorceE F. WHICHER. 
Amherst College. 
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Hawthorne, the Artist: Fine-Art Devices in Fiction. By Leland 
Schubert. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1944. Pp. xi, 181. $3.50.) 


This book seems to be a product of the recent belief that criticism 
of our literature has paid too much attention to content, too little 
to form. In deaiing with Hawthorne the artist, Leland Schubert 
presents a very special thesis: that Hawthorne, despite his inevita- 
bly limited knowledge of the fine arts and an imperfectly developed 
taste, made more use “than most prose writers” of some of the de- 
vices of painters, sculptors, and musicians. The critic, therefore, de- 
votes his chapters to “Structure,” “Design,” “Rhythm,” “Color, 
Light-and-Shade, Sound.” He notes such things as Hawthorne's 
particular fondness for red, and contends that the color pattern of 
The Scarlet Letter is essentially a contrast of red against black, 
whereas that of The House of the Seven Gables is “a dull yellow and 
green, almost brown.” Such impressions are more objectively de- 
monstrable in relation to some of the shorter tales, as, for instance, 
the spectral black and white of “Ethan Brand”—“the black of the 
night and the charcoal, the white of marble and lime” — against the 
kiln’s “lurid blaze.” Sustained attention to color has also enabled 
Mr. Schubert to perceive the cumulative correspondence between 
the beauty of Rappaccini’s daughter and that of the magnificent 
purple flower in her father’s exotic and poisoned garden. 

In such points Mr. Schubert’s method of approach has brought 
him to fresh insights into some of Hawthorne’s sources of beauty. 
Unfortunately that method is badly distorted by a fundamental 
confusion, by Mr. Schubert’s insistence on a false distinction be- 
tween the writer and the artist, by his determination “not to look 
at Hawthorne's writings simply as literary compositions, but as ex- 
amples of art comparable to other art-products.” But Hawthorne's 
devices are not those possible to paint or stone. They are those of 
his own medium, and Mr. Schubert only handicaps himself when 
he tries to separate literary art from rhetoric and adds that he is 
concerned merely with Hawthorne’s “fine-art devices,” not with 
their meaning, since that “is a matter of symbolism, and consequent- 
ly of content.” Such an approach leads into highly subjective anal- 
ogies between different arts. I simply do not know what Mr. Schu- 
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bert means when he says that the structure of “The Hollow of the 
Three Hills” “reminds us of Grant Wood's picture, ‘American 
Gothic’ ”; for even if he can establish that the composition of each 
depends upon a three-part motif, one is a temporal pattern, the 
other spatial, and they are designed for very different ends. And 
when “Fancy’s Show-Box” reminds the critic successively of Velas- 
quez’s “Maids of Honor”—“only done by Hogarth”—of a Rem- 
brandt self-portrait, of a renaissance altar-piece, or —“ perhaps more 
accurately, in spirit at least’—of Chagall or Kandinsky, the only 
thing demonstrated would seem to be a complete breakdown of 
critical control. Analogies of this sort can be projected upon a com- 
prehensively objective plane only if they are restricted either to 
showing that artists in different mediums may share some similar 
preoccupations, or that all the arts of a given period spring in a 
sense from the same cultural milieu. An instance of the first would 
be the comparable concern of Hawthorne and Rembrandt with 
light and shadow as a means of bringing out character in a face; of 
the second, Hawthorne’s fascination with the newly invented da- 
guerreotype as another such means. 

But by and large we can understand Hawthorne as an artist only 
if we deal with him as an artist in words. Consequently, despite Mr. 
Schubert's professed aims, his study is valuable only to the extent 
that it is confined to literary method, to such matters as design, 
“framing,” etc., as they belong to prose. It is useful to have pointed 
out Hawthorne’s frequent recurrence to such a three-part structure 
as he developed in “The Maypole of Merrymount” and “Ethan 
Brand.” Mr. Schubert also makes interesting observations on the 
composition of the novels. It may often have been noted how the 
balanced design of The Scarlet Letter is built around the three 
scenes on the scaffold, at the beginning, middle, and end of the book; 
but the way that The Blithedale Romance pivots around its middle 
chapter, called “The Crisis,” has been less frequently perceived. 
Mr. Schubert also works out multiple significances of seven in the 
pattern of The House of the Seven Gables. He may well be right 
that it falls into three main divisions of seven chapters each, but I 
doubt that he can make his contention that there are seven main 
characters, since to do so he has to elevate little Ned Wiggins to 
such a réle. 

When he turns to rhythm, it is not prose-rhythm, but the rhythm 
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of motifs with which he is concerned, with the repetition of such de- 
tails as the pink ribbon in “Young Goodman Brown” or Dimmes- 
dale’s convulsive clutching at his breast. Mr. Schubert’s refusal to 
discuss content is particularly constricting here, since he has no 
means of judging when such devices are successful and when they 
are merely repetitious. His refusal also to look at moral symbolism 
becomes even more crippling in his most detailed discussions, in 
those of “The Artist of the Beautiful” and The Scarlet Letter. For 
we can understand Hawthorne's form only if we understand the 
content it was devised to express. The symbolical intricacies of The 
Scarlet Letter will open out before us with every fresh reading, but 
only if we recognize that such a detail as the brook which separates 
Hester and Pear! in the forest is Hawthorne’s method of establish- 
ing a correspondence between the visible and spiritual worlds. 
Comprehension of that method would take us back through eight- 
eenth-century allegory, to Bunyan and Spenser and thus to relevant 
analogies with the emblems and symbols of renaissance and medie- 
val poets and painters. 

But when Mr. Schubert quotes Hawthorne's notebook entry that 
“Moonlight is sculpture, sunlight is painting,” with the comment 
that it “does not mean a great deal,” he betrays how, in spite of his 
sensitive enthusiasm for his subject, he has missed perhaps its cen- 
tral clues. If Hawthorne was fascinated with painting, it was be- 
cause, as in his story “The Prophetic Pictures,” he admired the 
painter whose eye searched beneath surfaces, who painted “not 
merely a man’s features, but his mind and heart.” Andhis seemingly 
odd linkage between moonlight and sculpture is amplified by that 
long passage in the preface to The Scarlet Letter which tells how 
his imagination began to respond when, home from the daily grind 
at the customhouse, he sat late at night in a room lighted only by 
the fire and the moon. The play of imagination meant release from 
the burden of the actual. But it did not mean escape from reality, 
since the images that Hawthorne projected in such half-light took 
on a three-dimensional depth. His was a profoundly Gothic imagi- 
nation which could find living beauty only as it probed into shad- 
owy recesses; and an extraordinary number of the central scenes of 
his novels are enacted under the moon. He also felt that the senses 
of his Puritan forebears had been starved, and he reached out in- 
stinctively for the fine arts which they had not known. But, unlike 
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Mr. Schubert, Hawthorne always kept his analogies with those arts 


subordinate to his own proper one. 
Pe F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 


Harvard University. 


Henry James: The Major Phase. By F. O. Matthiessen. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 190. $2.50.) 


Mr. Matthiessen’s study of The Ambassadors, The Wings of the 
Dove, The Golden Bowl, and The Ivory Tower is a fine analysis of 
James's sources, intentions, form, and style. Matthiessen’s extra- 
literary materials are the relationships among the Jameses, the in- 
fluence of Minny Temple, some other psychological matters, and, 
most importantly, James’s unpublished working notebooks from 
1878 to 1914—a series of inciting clues to the mind of the artist and 
its development. But such raw materials, which easily entice the un- 
wary into detectivism, anecdotalism, or naively showy psychoanaly- 
sis, the author keeps firmly disciplined in their supporting rdéle (he 
never pretends to tell what the novel is by showing how it came in- 
to being). The appraisal of form and style—the central enterprise, 
acutely done —is most distinctive in the tracing of the thematic 
imagery in The Wings of the Dove, of the symbolism of The Golden 
Bowl, of James's relationship to the symbolist movement, and (in 
an appendix) of the revisions of The Portrait of a Lady. From the 
last, one example: James has Isabel, at first, fond “of psychological 
problems” ; later, fond “ever, of the question of character and quali- 
ty, of sounding, as who should say, the deep personal mystery.” 
Here we see him eluding, not only the cliché of his own day, but, 
better, the radical banality which nourishes the clichés of the fu- 
ture. 

Matthiessen underlines James’s critique of contemporary Ameri- 
can values — a needed aid in expunging the obtusest libel on James, 
namely that, as Maugham put it, he ignored American realities to 
record the tittletattle of British country houses. Matthiessen, of 
course, is too mature a critic to equate James’s greatness with his see- 
ing through brownstone fronts and into the Age of Spoils. Having 
a critical eye on current history is only a means; for the artist it is 
but one of several windows opening on human experience. Looking 
through the window, not cleaning it, is the artist’s business. To 
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shift the figure, the most profound censor morum may not be an 
artist, yet the artist must be in part the censor morum. Insofar as the 
manners of his age are his materials, they must not deceive him. 
James was not deceived. 

The tendency to dispose of James as an escapist, as a mere virtu- 
080, is, ironically enough, itself a kind of escapism — in the sense that 
defensive conduct may take the form of ignoring the unpleasant 
reality. To be able to ignore it one must write it off as inconsequen- 
tial. Now James’s work has constituted, so to speak, the unpleasant 
reality — by insisting on an awareness, a sensibility, an “enlighten- 
ing intelligence,” which a society devoted to ends that exclude 
many forms of awareness is unwilling or unable to cultivate. The 
sensitiveness which is James’s gospel, the sensitiveness to more 
subtle and complex irradiations of significance from experience, to 
the “greatest variety of moral possibilities,” can hardly be the study 
of men bent on wealth or empire or social reform or the dissemina- 
tion of this or that economic faith. Their devotion compels a single- 
mindedness by necessity severely limiting, and those so limited must 
lay claim to wholeness and freedom by denying the seriousness and 
relevance of all the areas of experience activated by the Jamesian 
insight, the Jamesian insistence upon a manifold awareness of 
reality. If, as James says, the imagination “preserves,” those bent 
merely on acquiring or remodelling must sidetrack his imaginative 
operations. To follow him would be to undermine themselves. 
These singleminded, unaware men have been incredibly influential: 
even critics and teachers in high place have been prone to turn 
James off as a sort of wastrel in words — evidence that intellectuals 
themselves can be tightly enclosed by the self-sealing workaday or- 
der of things. 

The problem of James's “religion of consciousness,” as Matthies- 
sen aptly terms it, is tantalizing, so much so that Matthiessen is 
somewhat inconclusive about it. He intimates that James may have 
lessons for both left-winger and Christian dogmatist. On one hand 
he quoies, with apparent approval if not enthusiasm, Robert Cant- 
well’s argument that James’s doctrine of consciousness may be trans- 
lated into terms of social consciousness. Hence, presumably, it can 
have a kind of socio-political usefulness. It is doubtful, however, 
whether we can really increase James’s stature by showing that he 
has an antidote for the ailments of democracy or that his words can 
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be transposed into a recipe for the renovation of some specific his- 
torical order. Dante, for instance, must have offered small comfort 
to those looking for a literary stick with which to finish off feudal- 
ism or beat down the commercial bourgeoisie or fight the evils of 
classicism. To proclaim it relevant to a crisis is likely to demand of 
a work of art, or a body of art, a kind of immediacy that it cannot of 
its nature possess: besides, even if successful, the demonstration will 
have to be done all over again when the context is changed. If, on 
the other hand, the crisis is profoundly enough conceived; if it is 
understood not merely to be one of political mechanics, but to con- 
sist in “the spiritual dissolution of the age” and in “the absence of 
remedial powers which could counteract” the disintegration (the 
formulation is Eric Voegelin’s); then the work of art, in view of 
the artist’s insight into permanent human reality, may become a 
steady quickening force, a preparer of fertile human soil in which 
nourishing values may again be planted and grow. What may be 
claimed for James in such a function can of course not be settled in 
a short book or review; Matthiessen, in fact, does not stake out very 
precise claims for him. James's sharp sense of evil, his ‘intense 
spiritual awareness,” or, in Eliot's terms, his “exceptional aware- 
ness of spiritual reality,” suggests for him a rather large réle as 
spiritual awakener. Yet Matthiessen points out that his conscious- 
ness, his “highest good,” is rather of the mind than of the soul, that 
he was neither philosopher nor theologian, that his “uprooted re- 
ligious sense” could produce odd aesthetic results. Intense aware- 
ness may indeed be an indispensable way to the highest good; only 
upon its being found can any crisis yield to a new affirmation. But 
of itself it hardly is the highest good. For there is still the problem of 
orientation: a consciousness with incomplete (and hence inflexible) 
hypotheses, or a free-lancing consciousness, may fall quite short of 
the unrelenting penetration which the crisis especially needs. So- 
cial consciousness, for instance, may even at its most acute convert 
the tragedy of the world into a sentimental drama or melodrama, 
transforming organic evil into the especial property of villains who 
must be chastised and whose chastisement, it is supposed, will have 
wholly Utopian effects. Or the consciousness rooted in detachment 
may well come, in a fashion analogous to William James’s anatomiz- 
ing of the varieties of religious experience, to view the varieties of 
human experience as having equal claims — and thus may strength- 
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en the relativism which is an aspect of the crisis. The soul in Ten- 
nyson’s “Palace of Art” had a precociously sharpened consciousness. 
If James himself has largely escaped these particular liabilities, it is 
still doubtful that his prescription can be generalized without quali- 
fication. With moral intuition, a system may be superfluous; but 
moral intuition cannot be willed to others. 

Matthiessen, at any rate, does not translate excellent analyses of 
novels into an exercise in sanctification. If “The Old Pretender” 
never secured in his lifetime a throne legitimately his, he has won 
a brighter glory: jacobolatry is in the air. But Matthiessen is happi- 
ly no apotheosist. He makes a solid contribution to the rounded 
knowledge of James which must precede critical finalities. 


Rosert B. HEILMAN. 
Louisiana State University. 


The World of Washington Irving. By Van Wyck Brooks. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1944. Pp. 495. $3.75.) 


The period embraced by this volume is the least compact of the 
three so far essayed by Mr. Brooks. The World of Washington Irv- 
ing is of course not centered in Washington Irving. The title seems 
to have been chosen arbitrarily: the book might as well have been 
called “The World of Fenimore Cooper” or “The World of John 
Audubon.” It is not so brilliant a work as The Flowering of New 
England, in which the author was able to avail himself of the 
phraseology of Emerson and other Concord writers. Mr. Brooks’ 
unaided style, though fluent, tends to be flat and monotonous. His 
oft-cited charm arises, I think, from the customary tone of his 
prose, a tone lying somewhere between elegy and idyll. Muting the 
really disagreeable and the sordid, he writes with quiet nostalgia of 
the picturesque past of America. 

Mr. Brooks loves the generalized past of America, of which lit- 
erature is only a part. He gives surprisingly little attention to actual 
texts. Like Dr. Johnson, he loves the “biographical part” of litera- 
ture best. Strong collateral interests also diminish the space he can 
devote to literary texts: horticulture, architecture, ornithology, 
painting. Each chapter yields its spate of references to birds, flowers, 
trees, paintings, manor houses, sculpture. The pages dance with a 
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myriad of names of people, places, and plants, especially plants. Mr. 
Brooks cannot resist an orchard or a garden. Poet-like, he delights 
in the very names of things: indigo, shadbush, apricot. He twice 
tells us that the gardenia was named for Alexander Garden and the 
poinsettia for Joel R. Poinsett. With all these flora and fauna as 
such one must not quarrel: they were part of “the world of Wash- 
ington Irving.” They remind us that literature is not born on li- 
brary shelves but is a subtle evocation of a complex milieu. Yet 
when botany is discussed to the relative neglect of literature, one 
may be permitted to murmur. The fact is that it would be hard to 
find three consecutive pages in which Mr. Brooks concerns himself 
with ideas or aesthetics. One learns that Dunlap arose at five to 
tend his mushrooms, but one learns little about his plays, histories, 
and novels. Even Bryant, who, one would think, should have 
proved one of Mr. Brooks’ horticultural prizes, is treated only 
briefly in part of the chapter bearing his name; and he is later re- 
ferred to as an “English provincial poet.” Cooper, Poe, and Irving 
are accorded more space, but in general Mr. Brooks’ comment on 
literary texts is tangential. He seems more interested in authorship 
than in literature. 

As for New England literature, its specific treatment is almost 
negligible. There are interesting general remarks. Probably Mr. 
Brooks is right in judging that Massachusetts and Virginia were 
“the states that represented best the culture of the North and 
South.” Connecticut, he not unnaturally suggests, was at this peri- 
od “not propitious to literature.” The “Connecticut mind,” which 
in an earlier book he referred to as “educated rather than culti- 
vated,” is here somewhat harshly dubbed “the tight little mind of 
provincial Connecticut.” As for individual writers, most of what is 
said about their productions could better be found in any one of a 
half-dozen dusty histories of American literature. Mr. Brooks’ use 
of anecdote is delightful, but his treatment of literature is scrappy, 
vague, and occasionally inaccurate. (I forbear to list a number of 
errors discovered: they are inevitable in a long book.) Among the 
New England writers introduced are Dennie, Fisher Ames, Robert 
Treat Paine, Mrs. Rowson, Hannah Foster, W. H. Brown, Char- 
lotte Lennox, Fessenden, and the Hartford Wits. Not a brilliant 
roll-call, to be sure; maybe it doesn’t deserve much attention. Yet 
Mr. Brooks spends his pages on material even less germane to 
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literature, and he omits much that would be relevant. Tyler’s The 
Contrast and The Algerine Captive were given only a brush in pass- 
ing. With his passion for minoralia in other categories, one would 
expect Mr. Brooks to have a fine time with Kettell’s Specimens of 
American Poetry: here surely was American verse at the stage of 
early ploughing. Kettell is not mentioned, nor is Cheever. John 
Neal, mentioned cursorily in The Flowering of New England, is 
here omitted. Mrs. Child, briefly discussed in the earlier book, is 
absent here — though she would have provided a good link between 
New England and New York. For a discussion of these and other 
ignored writers one would gladly have spared a few unallocated 
egrets and cranberries. 

Well, chacun 4 son gotit — an author is entitled to write the kind 
of book he wants to write. Here is The World of Washington Irving. 
It contains useful elements of cultural history, and it is a charming 
book. But it scarcely ranks as “literary history,” and its author is 
more often the antiquarian than the “critic.” Had this volume 
been called “Literary By-Paths and Anecdotes, Together with An- 
nals of American Birds, Flowers, and Painting,” it would not so 
have misled its readers. 


ALEXANDER Cowile. 
Wesleyan University. 


A History of Oberlin College: From Its Foundation through the 
Civil War. By Robert Samuel Fletcher. Two Volumes. (Oberlin, 
Ohio: Oberlin College. 1943. Pp. xvii, xi, 1004. $5.00.) 


The founding of Oberlin — community as well as college — was a 
projection of New England influence into the West, an influence 
which had originally become well established in the Western Re- 
serve in terms of the contributions of farmers from Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts, as well as of the merchants, craftsmen, 
teachers, and ministers who often led the migration. Some had 
stopped in the upper Mohawk Valley and it was there, in the new 
“Great Awakening” led by Charles G. Finney, a native of Connecti- 
cut, that the inspiration developed for the founding of a great 
manual labor institute for the training of earnest young men for 
the evangelization of “the vast valley of the Mississippi.” Active 
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revivalism not only rejected the coldly intellectual Harvard Uni- 
tarianism but the discouraging dogmatism of orthodox Calvinism. 
As a result, a group of Finneyites founded Lane Seminary at Cin- 
cinnati, while the Reverend John Jay Shipherd, a Vermonter, an- 
other of the admirers of the great evangelist, settled as missionary 
pastor at Elyria, where he evolved a “grand scheme” for bringing 
salvation to the Great Valley. This took the form of founding a 
colony, under the inspiration of Pastor Oberlin, which should es- 
tablish a system of schools “of the first order,” including instruc- 
tion in theology. For this the present site of Oberlin was chosen and 
Shipherd was soon in the East to collect fifty families “of the Lord’s 
peculiar people zealous of good works” and to raise $15,000 for the 
Oberlin Manual Labor (or Collegiate) Institute. Shipherd’s efforts 
had netted nearly one-fourth of that sum when he reported to the 
infant colony in September, 1833, but New England educators had 
encouraged him in his plans for the Institute and it was duly opened 
on schedule in December with thirty scholars, and additional appli- 
cants pressing for accommodations. 

The new institution, however, soon faced serious financial em- 
barrassment, from which it was rescued when the majority of “Lane 
Rebels,” denied freedom of discussion of the slavery question in 
Cincinnati, were induced to transfer to Oberlin, with the guarantee 
that eligible Negroes should be admitted on equal terms with 
Whites. Since Asa Mahan was to be made President of the Oberlin 
Institute as part of the agreement, and Finney was to be appointed 
Professor of Theology, generous financial subscriptions were made 
by Arthur Tappan and his associates and the immediate future of 
Oberlin was definitely assured. But, even with new names on the 
list of the staff, leadership continued almost exclusively in the hands 
of New Englanders. 

The distinctive réle of the new institution is presented in this 
work under the over-all caption, “Oberlinism.” While it claimed to 
be in this particular, “God's College,” it reflected, as the author 
mentions, a militant Protestant Christianity that was in many ways 
international in scope. He does not show — perhaps only for lack 
of space—that other colleges of the time claimed the same status and 
even state universities were dominated by a rigid religious regimen. 
Near-by Western Reserve College, which is somewhat casually rec- 
ognized as a rival of a more nearly orthodox pattern, had its almost 
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monastic regulations and its at least periodic religious revivalism, 
as did also the older colleges of New England. Oberlin, however, 
rounded out the pattern of Christian reform under its heretical doc- 
trine of perfectionism, which theoretically required the correction 
of all evils. If it repudiated such extremists as the women’s rights 
advocates — for Oberlin, like Mary Lyon, was content to stop with 
provision for equal educational opportunity for the “weaker sex” 
— Oberlin made important contributions to — and at times played a 
leading réle in—the anti-slavery movement, the peace crusade, 
“Physiological Reform,” and “Moral Reform,” each of which is 
given careful attention in this work. While the author, unlike cer- 
tain recent writers, recognizes the early influence of William Lloyd 
Garrison in arousing the beginnings of a militant abolition senti- 
ment in northern Ohio, he is able to show how the regional leader- 
ship of the cause came to be centered in Oberlin; its militant spokes- 
men were soon demanding Christian coéperation of all foes of 
slavery and the exclusion of all slaveholders from Christian fellow- 
ship. 

The history of Oberlin was in many ways the history of certain 
of the social and intellectual currents of the Middle Period — it was, 
says the author, “an ‘isn’ as well as a college.” But its ideal of re- 
form through the exerc-2 of moral suasion was destined to fail of 
actual fulfillment in vie.7 of the impatience of the reform forces. 
Even before the Civil War the spokesmen of the college were in- 
creasingly compelled to admit that moral suasion must yield to— 
or join hands with — legislative compulsion and, at times, direct ac- 
tion, all of which prepared the way for Oberlin’s active participa- 
tion in a war that neutralized many of the college’s distinctive fea- 
tures and tenets. Indeed, the history of Oberlin College thereafter 
became the steady realization of the hopes of a minority of its early 
faculty “to make Oberlin a literary institution at the sacrifice of its 
religious character,” as Lewis Tappan had forewarned in out- 
raged indignation. 

The importance of early Oberlin is in part seen in the way in 
which its influence reached out and back into New England. The 
Yankee contributions to its establishment were matched by the 
delivery of copies of the Oberlin Evangelist, the bi-weekly reform 
organ of the college, to subscribers on the eastern seaboard and else- 
where. Again when in the fifties the institution faced financial ruin, 
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supporters in New England were prominent among those who 
came to the rescue. A few early subscribers found “the peculiar doc- 
trines” of Oberlin such as New Englanders could not stomach; in 
general, however, these tenets constituted part of the ferment es- 
sential to the growth of American ideas and institutions. 

Oberlin College is fortunate in this excellent product of the pen 
of its historian. The second volume, with continued paging, pre- 
sents the detailed routine relating to the college and the village. 
The work digests the vast body of manuscript and printed materi- 
al that the college has amassed. On the whole, the story is rather 
well presented; a few minor slips, such as the two references to the 
“Seventh Covenant [Commandment]” on page 297, do not impair 
its general excellence. It achieves an important contribution to 


American cultural history. Arruur C. CoLe 


Brooklyn College. 


Roger Conant: a Founder of Massachusetts. By Clifford K. Shipton 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1944. Pp. 
xiv, 171, Maps and Illustrations. $3.00.) 


This very interesting book should perhaps be called The Life and 
Times of Roger Conar:' because there is far more about the times 
than about Conant. This is inevitable, for all the factual data avail- 
able about Conant before he came to America could be given in 
half a dozen lines and, after he reached America, in as many pages. 
Mr. Shipton has made all he could of these data and has enriched 
and explained them by parallel passages from all the available early 
New England source material. Thus he has given us a lively and en- 
tertaining view of Conant’s world which one less familiar with his- 
torical material could not have done. 

Roger Conant was a good, honest, worthy man and he lived an 
honorable life in the Puritan Colony. He was not a great man or 
one of much force and in each crisis failed to dominate the situa- 
tion except as far as he did so by example. Mr. Shipton correctly 
states that he was not the first governor of anything, certainly not of 
Massachusetts. He also abolishes the other foolish claim that the 
Church of England was operating full blast under Conant before 
Endicott arrived. There never was more than a glimmer of sub- 
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stance to either claim and Mr. Shipton wipes that carefully away by 
other stronger evidence. 

The omission of all references and footnotes is an obvious at- 
tempt to cater to the general reader but grieves the antiquarian and 
historian who would like to look up many of the quotations and see 
what further was said on the subject. This is not to imply that the 
reviewer questions the accuracy or proper use of any, for he is per- 
fectly familiar with many of them and knows they are fairly used. 

Sometimes the use of illustrative material leads to slightly queer 
comments. “It was said that in this invigorating climate, English 
hens promptly learned to crow and grew spurs with which they 
broke their eggs. As Ann Hutchinson was to demonstrate, a similar 
metamorphosis occurred to English women in this climate” (p. 43). 
Ann undoubtedly learned to crow but I never heard of her breaking 
any eggs unless the leading of her poor children to western Con- 
necticut to be murdered by Indians can be so construed. Mr. Ship- 
ton takes the same view of Ann that anyone who has calmly and 
impartially reviewed all the material takes, namely that she was a 
troublemaker and a schemer and that the colony was justified in 
casting her out. He also takes the stand that Roger Williams before 
he left Massachusetts for the Colony’s good was an obstinate, big- 
oted man not yet converted to his benign liberalism by experience 
and adversity. 

Mr. Shipton analyzes Mr. Conant’s status as a magistrate in the 
Puritan state and comes to the conclusion that the Puritan laws were 
less severe and more leniently administered than the average laws 
of their day and generation. The Puritans were of course the most 
advanced liberals of their day and generation and it is high time 
that the situation created by Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Whittier 
was reversed. Hawthorne was a direct descendant of old John Hath- 
orne who was a cruel, brutal man and no doubt Hawthorne con- 
cluded that brutality was a Puritan instead of a family trait. Long- 
fellow was a mild and gentle soul, shocked at the general cruelty of 
the seventeenth century, and without much historical discrimina- 
tion. The exile of the Acadians looks like a holiday trip compared 
with the German removal (or worse) of whole populations today. 

Whittier, thoroughly soaked in the Quaker propaganda pamph- 
lets which were largely prepared to influence the restored Stuarts 
against the government of Massachusetts (and to no small extent 
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unmitigated falsehoods), did the Puritans a great wrong. It is time 
all these untruths were corrected. Of course, poetry and fiction 
should not be taken as history but unfortunately they are. Mr. Ship- 
ton has made an excellent start on the track back to truth, and con- 
tinuous hammering away will put the Puritans back where they be- 
long. C. S. Lewis says in The Screwtape Letters, that the defamation 
of Puritanism is the chief accomplishment of the devil and his co- 
horts in the twentieth century. A lot of Puritan clergymen in the 
seventeenth century took the same point of view! 

Mr. Shipton rounds out his book with an interesting account of 
Conant’s services as a town father in Salem and as a founder of 
Beverly. On this period there is much more real data on Conant 
available and he emerges as the useful kindly man he undoubtedly 
was. He is also shown in his family relations as both just and gen- 
erous. 

All in all, the book is an excellent piece of work. The general 
reader will like it and the antiquarian will find little to carp at. It 
is so much better presented and better written than the terrible 
Ph.D. efforts steadily flowing from our university presses, touted 
as great works of scholarship (but utterly unreadable and conse- 
quently unread), that it leads one to ruminate on how much more 
the amateur historians like Parkman and Rhodes have done for his- 
tory than the “productive scholars.” 

James DUNCAN PHILLIPS. 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. 


The Diplomatic Mission of John Lothrop Motley to Austria: 1861- 
1867. By Sister M. Claire Lynch. (Washington: The Catholic 
University of America Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 159.) 


Despite its title, this slender volume is neither a contribution to 
the future biography of Motley nor an addition to the knowledge 
of our foreign relations. The author’s interest, as the preface indi- 
cates, is less the mission than “an analysis of Motley’s views on Aus- 
trian affairs during the six years he spent in Vienna.” Hence no at- 
tempt is made to assess the New Englander’s services as minister. No 
comparison is drawn between this minor episode in his diplomatic 
career and the more important year he spent at the Court of St. 
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James in 1869-1870. Such an omission is particularly revealing when 
we recall that Motley’s actions in London have been recently criti- 
cized by Allan Nevins, whose excellent biography of Hamilton Fish 
does not appear in the bibliography. Similarly no new light is shed 
on the two principal problems in Austro-American relations in 
those years: Austrian neutrality during our Civil War, and the at- 
titude of the Hapsburg Empire toward Napoleon III's venture in 
Mexico. In fact only fifteen pages are devoted to what presumably 
should be a major concern of the study. 

Austria not Motley, then, claims the author’s attention. At times 
the historian of the Dutch Republic becomes simply a peg on which 
to hang an account, conscientiously narrated to be sure, of the Dual 
Monarchy at a critical moment. Chapters on the kingdom of Fran- 
cis Joseph, its internal conditions, its foreign relations, and its 
rivalry with Prussia, constitute the heart of the book. They are 
flanked by an uninspired introductory sketch of Motley’s early 
career and a summary, admitted by Sister Lynch to be incomplete, 
of his resignation from the Viennese post. Most of the facts have 
been gleaned from Motley’s printed correspondence, his dispatches 
to the State Department, and his letters in the Sumner Papers at 
Harvard. Since the author on several occasions casts doubts on both 
the breadth of Motley’s observations and the accuracy of his judg- 
ments, one wonders why so much research has been spent on the 
topic. 

These shortcomings should not, however, be charged against 
Sister Lynch, who has told her story with dignity and care. The 
fault rests rather with those who encouraged her to undertake the 
work, for this is yet another example of the sterility of dissertations 
in American Diplomatic History. Doctoral candidates continue to 
dissipate their energies on threadbare matters, while national 
ideals, prejudices, and all those unstudied intellectual, social and 
economic forces that shape our foreign policy remain unprobed. 
This reviewer cannot help feeling that this thesis, like so many 
others in the field, was written because certain obvious source ma- 
terials were readily available, not because of the intrinsic value ot 
the subject. 

R. W. LEopo.p. 


Office of Naval Records and Library, Navy Department. 
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Steamboats Come True. American Inventors in Action. By James 
Thomas Flexner. (New York: The Viking Press. 1944. Pp. x, 
406. 20 pl. $3.50.) 


Despite the current interest in the cultural history of America, 
vast gaps still exist in our knowledge of the development of ideas 
in American science and technology. Not only are there no ade- 
quate scholarly accounts available of the development of the 
sciences and of technology in America, but there are not even de- 
cent biographies of some of the major figures in this area of accom- 
plishment. This is all the more striking in the case of American 
technology, since in this field American achievement set a pattern 
which the whole civilized world followed. Among the lacunae until 
recently there has been the egregious case of the history of the 
steamboat. Finally, a full account has been written, and one hopes 
that it will serve to excite the interest of historians to other neg- 
lected subjects of a similar sort. 

Mr. Flexner’s study is well written, fully documented, and au- 
thoritative. It not only presents biographical details concerning the 
chief protagonists in the story — John Fitch, James Rumsey, John 
Stevens, Robert Fulton, and others — but sets their ideas in the in- 
tellectual climate in which they lived and worked and also traces 
their intellectual antecedents in time. The story of the steamboat 
is not merely an account of technological triumph; it is equally the 
story of American capital enterprise. 

Mr. Flexner writes: “The inventor is not necessarily the most 
original or the most able or the most admirable man entered in the 
race; he is more likely to be a follower than a leader, since leaders 
usually beat their brains out against a stone wall of inertia and 
prejudice. The inventor's eminence may be more a trick of chro- 
nology than anything else, due to his being active at the very mo- 
ment when fruition became possible. Yet the facts of history can- 
not be changed. The poor devils before him, however brilliant, 
went down as martyrs, because the times were not ready to receive 
and perfect their gift. Running a course made easier by the agony 
of his predecessors, the inventor crosses the finish line, triumphant 
and smiling. According to this definition, popular history is cor- 
rect: Robert Fulton was the inventor of the steamboat.” Thus does 
Mr. Flexner finally evaluate Fulton's contribution. This reviewer 
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prefers the estimate given many years ago by Robert H. Thurston 
in his A History of the Growth of the Steam-Engine, where we find 
the following: “Fulton, though not to be classed with James Watt 
as an inventor, is entitled to the great honor of having been the 
first to make steam-navigation an every-day commercial success, 
and of having thus made the first application of the steam-engine 
to ship-propulsion, which was not followed by the retirement of the 
experimenter from the field of his labors before success was perma- 
nently insured.” 

One might have wished for more technological details, consider- 
ing the very nature of the book. For example, the many handsome 
illustrations do not include diagrams of the working parts of Ful- 
ton’s steamboat, although they do include such diagrams of other 
craft. Likewise, although Mr. Flexner points out that the develop- 
ment of the Watt engine was the turning point in the history of the 
steamboat, he says nothing of the type of technological develop- 
ment which made Watt's engine possible at the time it was pro- 
duced. Thurston tells us that “even had the engine been designed 
earlier, it is quite unlikely that the world would have seen the 
steam-engine a success until this time, when mechanics were just 
acquiring the skill requisite for its construction.” The development 
of precision machine work was one of the most important ingredi- 
ents in the story, although we are amused today at Watt’s definition 
of precision (he on one occasion congratulated himself that one of 
his steam cylinders only lacked three-eighths of an inch of being 
truly cylindrical). 

But, apart from this slight deficiency, the present work is a truly 
admirable one. It sheds much light on the meaninglessness of the 
question: who invented the steamboat? It contains much interest- 
ing and useful information, and deserves high commendation for its 
level of achievement. 


I. BERNARD COHEN. 
Harvard University. 
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The First Lincoln Campaign. By Reinhard H. Luthin. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 328. 


$3.50.) 


To the growing number of monographs that brings ever closer 
an authoritative biography of the Great Emancipator, this work- 
manlike study is a welcome addition. Based on a wide range of 
manuscripts, newspapers, and unprinted accounts, exploiting the 
latest research of other scholars, it affords as thorough a history as 
is now possible of the critical election “as seen through the focus of 
the Republican leaders and their organization.” After tracing the 
rise of the new Republican party, the author sketches with a sure 
hand the rival candidates: Seward, chieftain of the anti-slavery 
Whigs; Chase, champion of the Free Democracy; Bates, a pillar of 
conservatism; Lincoln, an anti-Nebraska Whig of the prairies; 
Cameron, a conservative protectionist; and lesser hopefuls. Term- 
ing the Chicago convention a “triumph of availability,” Dr. Luthin 
analyzes the campaign from more extensive sources than Fite used 
in 1911 and in greater detail than Baringer employed in 1937. In 
summing up, he stresses not only such basic issues as the extension 
of slavery, the tariff, the improvement of rivers and harbors, the 
homestead bill, and the Pacific railroad but also the Democratic 
schism, the zeal of the “outs,” and Lincoln’s ability to attract old- 
line Whigs, Free Democrats, former Know-Nothing men, and the 
German vote. These conclusions are not wholly novel, but they are 
stated clearly and presented intelligently. 

R. W. Leopo np. 


Office of Naval Records and Library, Navy Department. 


Against the Current. The Life of Karl Heinzen (1809-1880). By 
Carl Wittke. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. x, 
342. $3.75) 


Among those who considered Boston the Athens of America was 
the cantankerous but nobly-intentioned editor of Der Pionier, 
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Karl Heinzen. “Forty-eighter,” political refugee, and supporter of 
all manner of good causes, he ran his stimulating paper in Boston 
from 1859 to his death — aided no little by another famous immi- 
grant resident, Dr. Maria Zakrzewska. 

Like most other men of spirit of his day, Heinzen thought Ameri- 
ca the hope of humanity. He also thought it his duty to tell every- 
one which road to take in the universal pursuit of happiness. Few 
such persons are popular; Heinzen limited his influence even more 
by free employment of invective and inability to compromise. Nor 
were his efforts furthered by that failure to master English, a defect 
which unfortunately characterized several generations of progres- 
sive-minded Germans—a culture problem that deserves more at- 
tention than Dean Wittke gives it. 

Heinzen’s views were in many ways quite advanced. He fought 
for full citizenship for women and Negtoes, and appreciated the 
importance of destroying slavery by giving the land to those who 
worked it, black and white. He favored science, rationalism, educa- 
tion, and social legislation. He wanted his German brethren to 
merge the best of their culture with the best of America, and the 
content of his journalism was always serious and on a high level. 

On the other hand, Heinzen was more of a sentimentalist than he 
knew. A believer in “humanity” undifferentiated, he never grasped 
the nature of politics. He rejected the Marxist class analysis — with- 
out, apparently, having understood it; and was clearly not the “So- 
cialist” depicted by his biographer, who shares the misunderstand- 
ing. 

Aside from the weaknesses mentioned, this is an excellent study. 


SipnEyY L. JACKSON. 
Washington, D.C. 


Bogue Genealogy. Descendants of John Bogue of East Haddam, 
Connecticut, and wife Rebecca Walkley. Also the North Carolina 
Bogues and Miscellaneous Bogue Records. Ancestors of James 
Hubbard Bogue and wife Polly Adelaide Phillips Their Royal 
Lines. By Flora Bogue Deming. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle 
Publishing Company, [1944]. Pp. xxix, 321, and folding chart. 


Whoever has reason for any purpose to locate and identify an 
American by the name of Bogue will find his problem solved, if it 
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can be solved, in this volume. The historian may be amused by the 
author’s statement that the “early immigrants of the New England 
Colonies were almost to a man persons of high, noble, and virtuous 
character,” but he must admit that this spirit of ancestor worship 
has produced a very useful tool, a tool the making of which has re- 
quired years of painful labor which only such a faith could inspire. 
As a tool, the book would be much easier to use if it had followed 
the numbering system developed in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register. It is to be hoped that the slip (p. xxvi) 
which led the author to refer to this periodical as the New England 
Historical and Biographical Records is not evidence of less easily 
detected errors. The reproduction of coats of arms as if the Ameri- 
can branches of these families had the right to use them is unfor- 
tunate. The index is good, and the composition and printing are in 
the customary excellent manner of the printers. 


Currorp K. SHIPTON. 
Harvard University. 


Les Colonies Frangaises. Passé et Avenir. By Jacques Stern. (New 
York: Brentano’s, 1943. Pp. xix, 397. 2 maps.) 


The student of New England history will find only a few glean- 
ings in this comprehensive and necessarily somewhat sketchy sur- 
vey dealing, despite its title, more with the past and present of the 
French colonies than with their future. Actively engaged in French 
politics and occupying positions of responsibility in several cabi- 
nets between 1914 and 1936, the author writes not only as a his- 
torian, but as a patriotic Frenchman anxious to justify the “colonial 
mission” of his country and her claims to the right to maintain a 
colonial empire which he would like to consider as a “League of 
Nations in an embryonic stage.” To the old colonies of North 
America he has given two chapters (Part I, ch. 1 and m). They are 
dispassionately written without the sentimental or narrowly na- 
tionalistic bias too often encountered in similar accounts. The loss 
of the colonies is ascribed to the obvious errors of the policy fol- 
lowed by the old régime and particularly to the favoring of mer- 
cantile monopolies, characterized by the author as “the cancer 
which destroyed the vitals of the colonial system.” (p. 71). Thus the 
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ruin of Canada was really consummated not under the reign of 
Louis XV, but when Louis XIV overruled the objections of Colbert 
and gave free hand to the “companies.” The contrast between New 
England and Canada could have been more sharply drawn and the 
difference between the two régimes emphasized. It is barely in- 
dicated in a single sentence (p. 54) and insufficiently characterized 
as “a mass emigration of farmers to New England and Virginia.” 
These two chapters to which should be added some parts of the in- 
troduction, will nevertheless prove useful as “a summary view” of 
the history of the French in North America. 


GILBert CHINARD. 
Princeton University. 


Origins of Academic Economics in the United States. By Michael 
J. L. O’Connor. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. 
Pp. x, 367. $4.25.) 


Mr. O’Connor’s study covers the period before the Panic of 1837. 
It consists of two parts: the first dealing with the predecessors and 
rivals of the “clerical school”; the second, nearly five times as long, 
giving a more detailed account of the origins, activities, and in- 
fluence of this school. This division of space is roughly indicative of 
the relative importance of the two groups. Except in the South, the 
“clericals” swept everything before them. 

The rise of this influential group is interpreted as an answer to 
the “series of challenges” faced by the “social controls related to the 
colleges of the Northeast” during the early years of the nineteenth 
century. As in England, the domivant social classes considered edu- 
cation one of the most promising methods of meeting these chal- 
lenges; in particular, education iu the stabilizing truths of political 
economy. Beginning with Harvard and Columbia in 1818, an in- 
creasing number of colleges offered instruction in this subject, gen- 
erally e1trusting it to the president of the institution or the pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. 

For teaching material these men first turned to England, ignor- 
ing the writings of their countrymen, and this “alien nature and 
genesis” was long discernible in the “received political economy.” 
Not that the English theories were accepted without qualification. 
The imported product was found unsatisfactory on many points: 
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slavery, foreign trade, agriculture, rent, population, banking, reli- 
gion. Adam Smith's concept of productive labor came in for heavy 
criticism, and the author seems to find something vaguely sinister 
in this common-sense objection to a most questionable doctrine. As 
was to be expected, however, the Americans eventually undertook 
to write their own text-books. The author gives much useful and in- 
teresting material concerning the contents of these works, but some 
of his comments leave uneasy doubts in the reader’s mind, and the 
arrangement of the material involves some rather awkward repeti- 
tion. 

The reviewer finished the book with mingled feelings of grati- 
tude and disappointment. It had opened up interesting vistas and 
posed intriguing questions. The author's industry, on the whole, 
had been very fruitful. In the matter of interpretation, however, 
his results seemed less impressive. Certain questions will not down. 
Did these writers never choose a position on logical grounds; never 
defend an unpopular policy; never see beyond the narrow interests 
of their merchant patrons? Is political economy so purely a “ration- 
alization of the existing order’’? 

A. E. Monroe. 
Harvard University. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Historical New Hampshire. (Concord: New Hampshire Historical 
Society. February, 1945.) 

The United States, 1865-1900. A Survey of Current Literature with 
Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations. Volume I. Edited by 
Curtis Wiswell Garrison. (Fremont, Ohio: The Rutherford B. 
Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation. 1944. Pp. vii, 453. Stu- 
dent copies $.50; Library copies $1.00.) 

Venturi, Lionello, Painting and Painters. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1945. Pp. xx, 250. Illustrated. $3.50.) 
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CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1945 


Page 52, note 4, line 4, for Freidrich, read Friedrich. 
Page 52, note 4, line 15, for 1942, read 1924. 

Page 59, line 12, for instructor, read instructer [sic] 
Page 59, note 22, line 10, for One, read On. 

Page 61, line 28, for promotes, read prompts. 

Page 62, line 11, for not, read no. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO READERS 


The name of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts has appeared 
at the head of the list of donors to the New England Quarterly © 
since April, 1931. Always a generous benefactor, the Society has 
increased its annual contributions to the Quarterly to keep pace 
with the rising cost of printing. In view of this liberal allowance, 
the editors have voted to print the name of the Society on the 
cover of the current volume as a joint publisher of the magazine. 
Control of the editorial policies remains with the Board of Editors 
which welcomes the coéperation of the Colonial Society in this 
service to students of New England history and literature. 








